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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

In reply to ingutries, we would say that the FARMER 

will be sent to all subscribers until a discontinuance is 
ordered. The date to which payment is made is given 
on each paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain 
for himself the time when his subscription ends. 
We would also state that our lowest and only terme are 
given on our third page. We have no Club Terms. 
We have fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, 
and we give our readers their full money’s worth. 


4a Bee Third Page for Terms, &c..08 

BSubecri>-rs will observe the date on the label 
with which their papers are addressed. The date is the 
time to which the subscription is paid. When a new 
payment is made, this date will be immediately 
altered, so that the label is a constant recetpt tn 
fall for the time which the subscriber has paid. 

Subecribers noticing any error in their dates will 
Please notify us at once, as mistakes are much more 
easily corrected when pointed out soon after their 
occurrence. 
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Editorial. 
A WEEK IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
Letter from the Agricultural Editor. 
Prorite Hovse, N.H., July 4, 1878. 
Messrs. R. P. Eaton & Co:— 

Since writing you at Plymouth, on the even- 
ing of July 1st, and bidding good bye to our 
genial host, Mr. C. M. Morse of the Pemi- 
gewasset House, our Press party excursionists 
have hed some real old fashioned experiences 
in the way of stage coaching. I could not 
help asking myself, as the coaches were brought 
up to the door, how I should like it if the 
thirty miles which separate ‘Pine Hedge 
Farm” from Boston could be traveled over no 
more expeditiously than in a four-horse stage 
coach, winding through the valleys and over 
the hills, at the rate of four to five miles per 
hour. I had supposed that staging in New 
England was, as the boys have it, pretty much 
**played out,” although I see by the papers 
that some of our wealthy friends in Philadel- 
phia, New York, and even Boston, have been 
doing some staging this summer just for the 
sport of the thing. Well, our mde up the 
Pemigewasset Valley was not wholly devoid 
of fun, even with the mercury at 120°, and the 
sun pouring its burning rays down upon us as 
our hot and tired horses dragged us along 
through the dust and sand of a much travelled, 
public road. Four horses and twelve persons 
to a coach, a little baggage on top, and a few 
bags of grain on the rack for ballast, made the 
outfit. Sometimes, drivers strap a heavy 
rock on the rack behind for ballast, when pas- 
sengers have few trunks, but as our place of 
destination is away from railroads, it pays bet- 
ter to load up with oats or cracked corn for 
the horses. There is oné pleasant feature 
about this stage riding, the passengers all feel 
that they are in the ‘‘same boat,” and, how- 
ever diverse in tastes and disposition, there 
will be more sociability than is usual im the 


railroad car. ‘There is just enough soneezing 
and cramping of limbs to make ordinary trav- 


ellers courteous and accommodating to com- 
panions. The few seasick ones get our sym- 
pathy, while the bumping and jouncing pro- 
mote no small degree of jollity all round. In 
the railroad car, you may maintain all the dig- 
nity of a policeman, may not even speak to 
but these mountain road 
as they 


your seat-mate, 
water bars, or ‘‘thank-you-marms,” 
are sometimes called, will take the dignity out 
of everything but a wooden man. 

Under favorable conditions, this valley road 
between the mountains would be a charming 
one for a pleasure ride, but just now the sun 
is burning hot, the air full of choking dust, 
and outsiders are scalded, while insiders are 
suffocated. High mountains rise on either 
side, but occasionally the valley spreads out 
and makes room for broad fields of grass and 
other cultivated crops; yet, on the whole, I 
cannot call the country particularly attractive 
to an ambitious tiller of the soil. Sand seems 
to predominate generally, and the grass is 
short and thin. I saw but one large, well cul- 
tivated farm on the whole route which looked 
as if the owner and his family were perfectly 
contented and satisfied with the increase from 
their fields and herds. About halt the houses 
are fitted up for taking summer boarders from 
the city, while the other half looked as if they 
were heavily mortgaged and liable to be sold 
any day under the auctioneer’s hammer. I am- 
agined that, possibly, some of these people 
are readers of the FarmER and might some 
day write to ask what they should do to better 
their condition as farmers and citizens, and 
then | wondered how I should answer them, 
And I have been revolving this question in my 
mind pretty much all day. 

I am very sure that I would not do what 
some farmers are evidently doing along the 
route. First, I would not pay interest and 
taxes on more land than I could use, but 
would give it away, or let it go towards paying 
debts. I would not sow oats at the rate of 
two bushels to the acre on dry, sandy loam, so 
late in the season that they would not be more 
than five or six inches high by the Fourth of 
July. I would not plant late potatoes on light 
land, with little manure, and then pick beetles 
and slugs all summer to save a miserable crop 
of small potatoes. I would not let my grass 
stand in the field uncut till it becomes so dead 
and dry that I could neither mov it with a 
scythe nor shear it with a machine. But I 
would sow some of these light soils to Hun- 
garian, or fodder corn, or both, and try to 
obtain more feed for my stock from a single 
acre than is now produced in grass upon four 
acres. Possibly, I might buy a little Stock- 
bridge or other fertilizer, to help start a rota- 
tion which would, in time, enable me to increase 
the amount of home made manure. [ hardly 
think this is just the place for a man to come 
who is ambitious for a rapid accumulation of 
wealth by agricultural efforts; but the land is 
cheap, and capable of affording very good and 
comfortable homes to a great many people, 
provided they know enough to adapt them- 
selves to the conditions and advantages by 
which they will be surrounded. Fuel costs 
little besides the labor of cutting, while lum- 
ber for buildings is worth only about what it 
costs to cut, saw, and haul it. Thousands of 
acres of woodland in the State are sold every 
year, and good deeds given for just the amount 
of the anneal tax levied upon them. One of 
the guides, who took us over a mountain path, 
since my stay here, informed me that he had 
recently bought a hundred acre tract of heavy 
woodland, in one of the valleys near Franco- 
nia, for the sum of one dollar and forty cents, 
or one cent and four mills per acre. Of course, 
this is not on tbe line of a railroad, nor very 
near to a large market, but it will furnish cheap 
lumber and fuel, with the necessary labor in 
cutting and hauling it away. On the whole} 
I think these light lands I have seen, during 
my ride up the Pemigewasset, would make 
good, comfortable homes for men of small 
means, provided they cowld refrain from the 
temptation to buy more acres than they can 
use to the best advantage. 

As we wind along up the well kept road, 
the valley grows more narrow, the stream 
smaller, and the land better, though it is more 
rocky and not as easily worked. At the.end. 
ot twenty-four miles of this, tiresome, but 


somewhat pleasant, stage riding, we are landed 
at the Flume House, where comfortable sta- 
bles await our faithful horses, and a luxurious 
, dinner the members of our party. Having 
appeased the appetite which seems to be 
sharpened by this mountain atmosphere and 
vigorous stage exercise, our party take a much 
travelled path for a short walk to visit one of 
the greatest wonders of this wonderful region. 
We easily find our way to what the guide books 
and guide boards call the ‘‘flume,” a narrow, 
upright fissure in the rocks, the perpendicular 
walls of which, on either side, some fifty or 
sixty feet in height and several hundred in 
length, are about twenty feet apart until the 
upper end_is approached, when they converge 
to about ten feet. Here, a huge boulder 
weighing many tons is suspended with appar- 
ently little security directly above our heads. 
Where the boulder came trom, how long it has 
hung in mid air, and what power placed it 
there, are questions which are ever asked, but 
never answered. Under it flows a small stream, 
which, a few rods below, spreads out into thin 
sheets and slides like a joyful thing of life over 
a smooth granite floor, several hundred feet 
in length, down to the river below. 

The pool, another natural curiosity of in- 
terest here, is next visited by another path 
which leaves the highway a few rods higher 
up} the valley. A half mile walk through a 
@ark forest growth of hemlock and birch 
brings us to the Pemigewasset river again. 
The pool lies in a deep gorge between the 
mountains, about forty feet deep and one 
hundred and fifty feet across, and through 
which the river runs with an unceasing roar. 
A boat, and a rope stretched across from op- 
posite rocks, affords pleasure seekers a fine 
opportunity for a short sail, and considerable 
sprinkling from the spray around the falls. 

Five or six miles more of stage riding up 
the valley, which grows more wild and be- 
witching as it narrows, brings us to the fa- 
mous Profile House at the head of the stream 
we have followed for thirty long miles. This 
is one of the largest hotels in the mountains, 
is capable of accommodating five hundred 
guests at a time, and it is difficult to imagine 
how pleasure seekers could ask for better fare 
or more charming surroundings than this qui- 
et mountain valley hotel affords. The **Pro- 
file” and ‘‘Flume House” are both under the 
same management, Messrs. Taft & Greenleaf, 
proprietors. Mr. Taft, who has devoted near- 
ly the whole of a long life to hotel keeping, 
having commenced at the bottom of the lad- 
der as assistant hostler, and risen, step by 
step, through all the intermediate degrees, to 
owner of one of the largest hotel properties 
in the country, is fortunate in finding, in the 
younger blood of Mr. Greenleaf, a partner 
well adapted to fill the place and help main- 
tain the good reputation which these houses 
have held for so many years. I think I have 
a pen capable, in a measure at least, of pic- 
turing the charming scenery around this beau- 
tiful mountain home, but I am very sure that 
it would need to be put into other hands than 
mine before Profile Lake and the **Old Man 
of the Mountain,” who has overlooked it for 
untold ages, with Echo Lake near by, and the 
two mountains which hem them in, would be 








brought out so clearly to view that your read- 
L-=-— +n -eelive fine a sinala 


moment the beauties of this charming spot. 
I had rather lend my pen to the hand that can 
do it justice than to risk my bungling fingers 
in guiding it among such scenes. It any of 
our party think they can take a true sketch, 
I will try to borrow it for your readers, but I 
guess they won't try. That old granite face, 
eighty feet from chin to forehead, which has 
been so calmly looking skyward since these 
mountains were rent asunder, and the valley 
it overlooks, must be seen to be appreciated. 


a. 


On the morning after our arrival, I took an 
early walk down to the Lake, where I fell in 
company with a young gentleman, a student 
at Harvard College, who is evidently of Yan- 
kee origin and capable of turning his hand in 
more ways than one. He catches trout for 
guests of the house, waits upon a table in the 
dining room, and does all the printing for the 
establishment, and enjoys the mountains, the 
lakes, and the green valley just as well as the 
richest man of the world who flies here from 
the great cities for rest and refreshment, 
Our party are constantly expressing surprise 
at the superior appearance, intelligence and 
courtesy of these mountain hotel waiters, but, 
after learning that they are chiefly from the 
colleges and normal schools of New England, 
the mystery is explained. To most minds, 
the word servant would come to have a differ- 
ent meaning from the popular one, after an ac- 
quaintanceship with such a class of young men 
and ladies as we find attending the tables of 
these mountain hotels. But mountain hotels 
are not all alike, any more than hotels that are 
not in the mountains. 

I am inclined to think that most farmers 
don’t take very naturally to hotel life. There 
is a little too much ceremony at table, too 
many little fine messes, and too much French 
on the bills of fare. A good square meal of 
baked beans, Indian pudding, and home-made 
pies, without any of the foreign names for 
them, would be quite as acceptable. Buthere, 
at the Profile, we find the bill of fare printed 
in English,—perbaps the English language is 
getting fashionable at our colleges, as it ought 
to be, and so the students can print it—at any 
rate, we all know what beef means, and chick- 
en, and turkey, and boiled potatoes, and cu- 
cumbers, though I have heard them called 
cowcumbers, and tomatoes, and strawberries, 
and we know when these things are good. 
And those of us who bail from the country, 
as many of our party do, know, too, when 
they get good pure milk, and they were not 
long in finding that only the pure article is 
furnished here. Crisp cucumbers, as fresh as 
though cut from the vines but an hour ago, 
and tomatoes as plump and full of flavor as if 
taken from our own garden in August, we find 
served here, more than a hundred miles north 
of Boston, and almost within sight of snow- 
banks. I had no little curiosity to learn 
where such fresh fruits and vegetables came 
from, and the question led to an invitation 
from Mr. Taft to visit his farm, three miles 
away, near the village of Franconia, where it is 
said that, in the winter, the mercury goes 
down to 40° below zero, freezes solid, and 
does not thaw out again for a month. 

Franconia is surrounded by mountains, and 
I suppose the cold air from their icy tops roils 
down into this valley from its own weight and 
stays there till spring. At least, that is the 
way they talk it bere. 

Profile House Fayn. 

Like a great many men who obtain their 
living in other business, Mr. Taft is a natural 
born farmer, and loves the smell of freshly 
turned furrows almost as well as that of the 
beautiful flowers they foretell. And he may 
be called a pretty large farmer, if measured 
by the number of his acres, for his lines ex- 
tend from a half mile below the Flume House 
to Franconia, eight and a half miles on the 
notch road, and extending back on either side, 
including lake and mountain, till several thou- 
sand acres are surrounded in one compact 
body, and costing an investment of $200,000. 
Quite a farm for New England, but then he 
only cultivates a little over a hundred acres, 
and seventy of that is in pasture. About for- 
ty is actually under cultivation, and is chiefly 
in grass, though oats, rye, potatoes and gar- 





tion. But there are no half-crops here. The 





grass is the heaviest I have seen since leaving 
home, and it is now being made into hay and 
stored in the large barns as rapidly as possible. 
Twenty-two cows, of pure and mixed blood, 
are feeding in the rich, green pastures, and 
converting the June grass, red top, and white 
clover into rich milk, cream and butter for the 
tables at the hotel. Forty hogs consume the 
waste crumbs and surplus milk, and return it 
in the form; of sweet pork, hams and lard. 
Sixty tons of hay are consumed annually at 
the farm, and one hundred at the hotel, all 
the manure from which is returned to the soil. 

But it is in the greenhouses’ that the pro- 
prietor finds his greatest delight. Here it is 
summer all the year round. While at the ho- 
tel the sun, during the shortest days in win- 
ter, is rising over the tips of the mountains 
at 9, and setting again at 114 o’clock in the 
morning, and while the men are cutting and 
hauling the ice for the refrigerators, and the 
500 cords of fire wood, 200 of which are used 
at the greenhouse, Mr. Taft and his gar- 
dener, Mr. Kerr, are planning and preparing 
for the summer boarders. The greenhouses, 
which, by the way, you will remember, are 
not in this shady valley of tne Profile House, 
but three miles away, in Franconia, meas- 
ure 250 feet in length, and from 20 to 30 
in width. In one we find cucumber vines 
from which our breakfast table was supplied, 
and enough more growing for dinner and sup- 
per. They are trained on the rafters like grape 
vines, and the fruit hangs down by the yard, 
the long green varieties being preferred for 
their abundant bearing, although the common 
white spine gives a better cucumber for the 
table. But the glory of this house is in the 
tomatoes. These are grown both in pots, 
trained to trellises, and in a border from 
which they rise and are tied to the rafters like 
the cucumbers, and I can say without hesita- 
tion that I never saw anywhere, or under any 
circumstances, more healthy plants or more 
perfect fruit than hangs along under these 
sashes. Smooth, solid fleshed, perfectly 
ripened, and perfect in every respect. Not 
much like the pale, sickly looking, deeply 
scalloped specimens we receive from the 
South about this time, in Boston. ‘Two grape- 
ries, one a hundred and the other sixty feet 
long, are devoted entirely to grapes, mostly 
black Hamburgs. In one house the fruit is 
nearly ripe, some of the bunches being ready 
to pick. Had our party been here one week 
later, they would have found black Hamburgs 
on the bill of fare every afternoon. Mr. Taft 
had been urging them forward for the past 
month as fast as possible, hoping to be able to 
give us all a treat, bat the cold weather and 
cloudy sky prevailing for the past few weeks 
were against him, so there will be the more for 
the ‘‘teachers’ party” which is to follow ours. 
When once commenced, the picking will con- 
tinue daily till the middle of September. In 
a smaller house the flowers are grown which 
embellish the table at every meal, and furnish 
plants for the parlors and ornamental grounds 
about the premises, and the number is not 
small, for at the hotel flowers are everywhere 
from office to attic. Outside the greenhouses 
are hot beds from which early plants have 
been taken for the kitchen garden—beets and 
turnips nearly ready to pull, tomato plants 


climbin up stakes and trellises, and marrow 
squasii ith fruit as jarge as appies. Uae 


row of sweet peas reaching across the garden 
more than a hundred feet, I should think, are 
grown wholly for the flowers, for table bou- 
quets, and are considered among the best plants 
for this purpose. Near by is a set of poultry 
houses with yards adjoining, where Mrs. Kerr 
is raising some fine Brahma chickens, many of 
which will find a market at the hotel as broil- 
ers, before many weeks older. 

The farm is at present under the supervision 
of Mr. George Young, a thorough New Hamp- 
shire farmer, who, by the way, is a constant 
patron of the ‘‘FaRMER,” and gave us a cor- 
dial handshake as though we were old ac- 
quaintances. With him we took a stroll over 
the pastures and among the cows which furnish 
the 17,000 quarts of milk annually consumed 
at the hotel, besides considerable of the but- 
ter, which is made by the most approved meth- 
ods. Running spring water is carried in 
pipes under and around a set of patent pans, 
the temperature being regulated by ice, or 
fire heat, according to the season. But I 
must not linger too long at the farm, for it is 
expected that we shall forget, for the time be- 
ing, every reminder of home work, and give 
ourselves wholly up to the enjoyment of the 
mountains. But, before climbing the moun- 
tains, [ must not forget a visit made by a 
small number of our party, under the escort 
of Mrs. Greenleaf, to the kitchen and work- 
rooms of this great hotel. Here we find 
everything in the most perfect condition; a 
place for everything and everything in its 
place, with one exception—there were no flies 
nor place for any, probably because nothing 
is left standing around to attract or breed 
them. The kitchen reminded me of some of 
the great dry goods stores in Boston, where 
each clerk sells but one thing, but where there 
are a great many clerks, and a great many 
things sold. Here is a tank for boiling meat, 
another for potatoes, others for vegetables, 
an oven for poultry, and a large griddle for 
buckwheat cakes, a place to wash plates, 
another for cups and saucers, and still others 
for coarse and fine silver. One girl serves 
beef, another fowl, a third vegetables, others 
pies and puddings, and so on to the end. 
Hot and cold water abound everywhere. 

Perhaps some of your readers may not know 
how it is that fresh, nice turkey can be found 
on the bill of fie all through this hot summer 
weather, when live turkeys are only in condi- 
tion to market in the fall and early winter. 
Here the mystery is explained. In the rear 
of the hotel may be seen an immense ice house, 
and adjoining it a large apartment separated 
from it by double galvanized iron walls. In 
December this room is filled with some tons 
of turkeys, nicely dressed and then frozen 
solid. ‘The walls are then filled with salt and 
ice which reduces the temperature down 10° 
below freezing, and by adding new supplies 
of salt and ice about twice a week, the birds 
are kept as nicely, and come out as fresh, as 
the day they went in to their cool chamber. 
Such is the result of science and art properly 
combined. 

In the laundry, the same neatness is ob- 
served which pervades the kitchen, and the 
system is so perfect that, though a thousand 
pieces of clothing, from half as many guests, 
may go in to the great boiling tanks in a sin- 
gle day, each piece will return to its owner at 
the appointed time without fail. 

Mount Lafayette. 

The most exciting trip made during our stay 
here was the scramble up the bridle and foot 
path to the top of Mount Lafayette, the high- 
est peak of the Franconia range, and over 
5,000 feet above sea level. The distance is 
three and three-quarters miles over the 
est path I ever could have thought it possible 
for a horse to carry 8 passenger. This was 
the first trip of the season, and seven horses 
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mit abead of our guide. A mile an hour [is 
good walking, up this crooked mountain streak 
of gullies and cobble stones called a bridle 
path. It would be nearer the truth to call it 
a tempest path, for, although it took twenty 
men with axes, crowbars, pully blocks and a 
yoke of oxen to work them, many weeks to 
remove the rocks, uproot and haul away the 
trees for the path, the thunder showers in sum- 
mer and the melting snows in early spring 
have moved quite as much material as the 
paid laborers, and left it in much worse condi- 
ticn, too, for constant labor is required every 
year to keep the path barely passable, and in 
many places entirely new routes must be 
struck out as the old ones are washed away. 
But once at the top and you are paid for all 
this hard work. ‘This is my first climb to the 
top of a high mountain. 

If any of the readers of the FarMER ever 
find themselves, for the first time, on Mount 
Lafayette, they may try to put a description 
of their sensations on paper. I can’t do it, 
and am not going totry. If any one can de- 
scribe a mountain view, so that another can 
understand him, he had better do nothing else. 
I don’t believe he would be good for much 
else. Certain members of our party if they had 
been there, would have said, ‘Oh, my!” and 
have expressed their feelings quite as well as 
most of us could if we had covered a quarto 
page. Silence seems most in keeping with 
the surroundings. When one begins to talk, 
you may know the novelty of the first sensa- 
tions is wearing off, and the sights are becom- 
ing common-place. 
travels, but they were never real until now. 
I have heard of the gradual decrease in the 
size of the trees as we rise, how the great 
hemlocks, spruces and firs grew less and less 
till they become mere dwarfs, but until to-day 
I never saw a growth of fir and spruce many 
years old, but less than two feet high, and 
so dense in growth that I could literally 
walk on the tops of the trees. Each year 
adds new growth, but not upward into the 
reach of fierce, blasting winds, as each little 


I bave read of mountain 


shoot seems bent on keeping on the lee side 
of its neighbor. 
starts from the ground in some sheltered spot, 


Occasionally a new tree 


and makes a comparatively rapid growth for a 
few years, but when it reaches the height of 
its neighbors it suddenly stops, and its future 
growth is all sideways. These mountain trees 
are extremely democratic. Almost at the very 
summit we find a spring of clear, cold water, 
Will 
some one tell us where is its fountain head ? 
On the sides of the mountains are numerous 
springs as cold as ice water, and an occasional 
small lake, with all the water grasses and 


which never dries and never overflows. 


weeds usually found in and around fresh water 
ponds. Toads and squirrels are abundant, so 
are flies, especially a blood-thirsty little black 
one, which leaves a poison at every bite and 
bites every chance he can get, day and night. 
The down trip is easier on one’s wind, but not 
very easy on the calves or ancles. Two full 
hours will be needed, and when you are down 
you will be glad you have been up, but will 
think you never shall care to climb it again. 
This afternoon we leave for Fabyan’s. 





CUTTING GRASS IN POOR HAY 
WV a 


Circumstances and conditions very greatly mod- 
fy opinions and courses of action. We are very 
strongly prejudiced against getting hay wet, or 
trying to do haying in lowery weather. Our grass 
is chiefly herdsgrass and clover and it may hurt 
this more to get wetthan sowe other kinds o/ grass, 
or it may sutler less from standing a little longer, 
but we cannot quite endorse for our own case a re- 
mark we once heard Bro. Cheever, of the New 
ENGLAND FarMER, make, viz.: that if he hada 
piece of grass ripe enough to cut, he had rather cut 
it at the beginning of a three days’ rain than to let 
it stand during the same time. With his grass and 
his situation, this may be correct, but we should 
think that, with three days’ soaking, pretty tolera- 
bly good hay tea might be made, and what would 
be washed out would not be still remaining in the 
grass, of course. So our way is to go slow in poor 
weather, and when the weather is good, then rush 
business a little—Green Mountain Freeman. 

Friend Tinkham does not seem to quite un- 
derstand our position concerning the cutting 
of grass in poor hay weather, or just before 
an expected storm. There are two kinds of 
‘poor weather” for hay making, one, where 
it rains all the time for several days in succes- 
sion. In such weather, no one expects to 
make hay. The other, is when the sunshine 
and showers alternate several times during 
the day. This is the very poorest kind of hay 
weather, and lucky is that man who, during 
such weather, can see far enough ahead to let 
his hay alone, for the more he works upon it, 
the poorer it grows. We did not say that, if 
we expected a spell of very showery weather, 
we should cut down all the grass we could, 
and then work it over exposing it alter- 
nately to hot sunshine and thunder showers. 
That would be the height of folly. What we 
mean is just this:—if we had a field of grass 
that would be growing less valuable for longer 
standing uncut, and a storm seemed to be ap- 
proaching, we should certainly cut that grass 
rather than let it stand and become over ripe. 
If we could know that the storm would last 
a week, we should be more anxious to have 
the field cut than if it were to last but three 
days. The longer the storm, the greater the 
injury from over ripening. We contend that, 
after grass is cut off, it will keep in the 
swath in a comparatively dormant or station- 
ary condition, so long as there is no sunshine 
to kill it by wilting. Weclaim that cut grass, 
so long as it is green and unwilted, is no more 
injured by rain than uncut grass. We have 
two objects in cutting just before an expected 
storm: one, to prevent the grass from becom- 
ing over ripened ; the other, to save time in 
good hay weather, and thus be able to push 
the work along. In an unfavorable haying 
season, we need all the fair weather for dry- 
ing the hay. If we cut it all when it is 
cloudy or rainy, we can have all the fair weath- 
er for drying it. Farmers who are afraid to 
mow except in good, bright weather, we have 
noticed, are oftener caught by bad weather 
than those whose grass is down and ready to 
dry when the sun begins to shine. 

We cut a field of heavy clover, the present 
season, during a spell of very poor hay weath- 
er. It rained, more or less, every day for 
three or four days. The grass was badly 
lodged, and was rotting at the bottom, the 
flowers just coming out. Its value was grow- 
ing less every day it stood. It was cut with 
scythes and left in the swath unopened until 
the weather permitted drying enough to cock 
up. Then it was safe again under caps to go 
through a few more days of poor weather, 
gradually curing in the cock all the time. 
When a bright day came, it needed but a few 
hours of hot sun and drying wind to fit it for 
the hay mow. 

It would be an interesting experiment for 
some of our experiment stations to analyze 
grass just before a storm, and immediately 
after, to determine whether anything is lost by 
the washing. We used to hear old farmers 
say that grass lost its gum and its sweetness 
by standing out in a storm; that grass cut in 
hot, dry weather is richer in nutriment than 
that cut in a wet season. We have no data 
for deciding the question, but we imagine 
there is less real difference than many have 
supposed. Of course, grass contains more 
water in its sap in wet than in dry weather, 
and it takes longer to cure hay cut in wet 
than in dry weather. We have seen grass al- 
‘most cured standing during very hot weather. 
Such was the case, this season, during the hot 
period from the first to the ninth of July. 
Such graes,—or rather hay—is injured by a 


than if cut and well cocked. If Bro. Tink- 





‘storm as badly standing as if cut, and more |. 








ham could raise courage enough to make the 


experiment of cutting a field of any kind of | 


grass just before, or during a rainy spell, he 
would probably find that, until the sun shines 
upon it, his grass will remain as fresh and 
bright as a boquet of flowers in a vase of 
water. 

Bruised and broken, partially dried grass 
depreciates rapidly under alternate wetting 
and drying, and one might naturally be re- 
minded of the residue from hay tea. Dried 
grass absorbs water, like a sponge, at every 
broken or bruised place among the fibres, but 
green grass takes in water very slowly, if at 
all, except through the roots and the end ot 
the stem when cut off. Green grass, cut and 
left undisturbed in the swath, will keep safe- 
ly as long as any ordinary summer storm 
ever lasts. So, in the future, as in the past, 
while we shall endeavor to make hay when the 
sun shines, we shall never hesitate to cué it in 
any kind of weather suitable for out-door 
work. 





OREGON STATE FAIR. 

We have spent an hour very pleasantly, 
looking through the 140 pages of the prem- 
um list and report of the Uregon State Agri- 
cultural Society, just received trom the Secre- 
tary, E. M. Waite, Esq. The fair for the 
present season will commence ‘Thursday, Oct. 
10, and continue till Friday evening, Oct. 18, 
and judging by the great amount of care be- 
stowed in the preparation of the premium list, 
the rules and regulations adopted, and the 
provisions for the comfort of the public, the 
fair will be the grand event of the year for the 
people of the State. Grounds are set apart 
near the exhibition, for parties or families who 


. . . | 
may wish to camp out during their attendance, 


and which may be secured by application to 
the Chief Marshal. Season tickets, good dur- 
ing the week, are furnished for $2, and ladies 
and children under ten years are admitted 
free. The ‘‘rule” preventing any person from 
selling lottery tickets or carrying on any 
gambling scheme whatever on the grounds, is 
well worthy the consideration of older agricul- 
tural societies, east of the Rocky Mountains. 
The opening address by W. A. Luelling, 


and the annual address by the Hon. A. J. Du- | 
fur, delivered at the last fair, are both well | 


worthy the space given them in the report, 
and will be read with profit by thousands of 
farmers and farmer’s sons who compose the 
membership of the society. 


We should really enjoy a week at such a fair | 


as some of our western sister States annually 
hold, where the best part of the whole State 
turns out for a general good time, as well as tor 


personal and social improvement, and where | 
agriculture is the leading, not a secondary | 


industry. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


POULTRY QUESTIONS. 


lintend to keep a larger number of hens, and 
would like your advice. How large a building 
will it require for 100 hens? Would it be best to 
keep them all together or in lots, also the best 
breeds for laying hens, and the shape of the build- 
ing, whether to keep them on a floor or the ground, 
providing itis dry? Please answer soon, through 
the FakmMek, and oblige, J. H.W. 

Deerfield, N. H., June 24. 


Dere. mais 


LLems seldam have ton mnch room, 


~; but are often kept in such small quarters that they 


become unhealthy and unprofitable to their owners. 
If the house could be thoroughly cleaned every 
day, many more could be kept in the same building 
than if the droppings are allowed to accumulate 
till the air is poisoned by the escaping gases. A 


room ten feet square is small enough for a dozen | 


hens, and one twice as large would be better. A 


dozen hens are enough for a single flock, but if the | 


range is large enough, fifty or a hundred may be 
kept together, if eggs are the main object. 
ing lots should not exceed fifteen or twenty, and 
only one cock should be allowed in a pen. 
dry, sandy land no floor will be needed, but if the 
situation 1s damp it would be better to lay a floor, 
and cover it with dry earth. Fowls must be 


kept dry to be healthy. On dry land a building | 


facing the south or south-east may be built partly 
under ground, to make it warm in winter; but if 
the soil is damp do not sink the building into the 
soil. 

The smalier breeds, Leghorns and Spanish, are 
better for laying if eggs alone are the object, al- 
though, if winter layers are wanted, the larger 
breeds may do quite as well, while the chickens 
are worth much more in market. 

We have several correspondents who are very 
successful with poultry, and we should be glad to 
hear from them in the matter of building a poultry 
house. The best place we have ever used for lay- 
ing hens in winter is a good, dry, warm, and well 
lighted cellar. The slight heat from the manure 
under the stables softens the severity of the tem- 


perature in extreme weather, while the hay chaff | 


gives employment for the fowls in scratching. We 
have kept a hundred hens in such a cellar, 60 X 36 
feet, with good success. 


CHESS, AGAIN. 


I send to-day a specimen of grass for a name. 
It came on to my premises in some orchard grass 
seed I bought last year. I don’t know what it is, 
but I anticipate it may be oat grass. It is quite 
plenty in the field. I want to know its habits, 
whether to exterminate it as soon as possible, or 
whether it will do to encourage its growth. The 
hay crop is very good on White River, this year, 
and being rapidly secured, and in good condition. 


A. & P, 
South Royalton, Vt., July 16, 1878. 
Remarks.—The grass received is a good speci- 

men of chess, like that which was illustrated in last 

weck’s Farmer. It is not worthy of cultivation 
for the reason that there are better grasses within 
the reach of all. It is a biennial like winter wheat 
and winter rye, and does best sown in the autumn. 

It is very common in some parts of the country, 

especially the grain growing districts. If it once 

gets mixed with winter grain, and is not entirely 
blown out by the winnowing machines, it is apt to 

increase from year to year, as a stalk produces a 

greater number of seeds than a stalk of ryeor 

wheat. 

We first knew it on our own farm, many years 
ago, mixed with winterrye. It increased to such an 
extent that it became necessary to procure new 
seed which was free from chess. By winnowing 
clear, and sowing only clear seed, we have had no 
trouble with it since. 

Last year we sowed a field with oats, bought in 
the market, and which proved to contain a little 
chess seed. It made no show with the oats, be- 
cause it never heads out the first year, but after the 
oats were removed and the ground sowed to grass, 
the chess became visible, looking very much like 
winter wheat. This spring it headed out, but was 
cut early with the grass, and had no time vo ripen 
its seeds. It is as dead now as wheat or rye stub- 
ble. It will not spread in grass fields like ox eye 
daisy and many other annual and perennial weeds. 
As a soiling crop, to follow winter rye, chess would 
be of some value, but probably not as much as 
wheat. Chemists place its nutritive value very low, 
and experiments in feeding it coincide with the 
conclusion reached by chemists. 


LIME ON HAY. 


Some of my neighbors are in the habit of putting 
air slacked lime in their hay mows, to prevent the 
ye A from heating. Now, please, what is your 
opinion of the practice? As for me,it is not my 
remedy. I don’t care to eat dry lime, snuff it up 
my nose, or drink it in vater until I am obliged to. 

Littleton, N. H., July 9, 1878. L. PF. A. 

Remarks.—The practice of sprinkling air slacked 
lime over green hay, to prevent souring in the 
mow, is an old one and,at one time, had many 
strong advocates. We never heard of any bad re- 
sult from such use of lime, either to the cattle or 
hay; but we should never think of adopting the 
practice. Hay, if properly dried, needs neither 
lime or salt for keeping it. We have never used 
six quarts of salt on all the hay cut on our farm 
for the past twenty years. Onr practice is to cure 
hay as well as the weather will permit, and then 
stow it away, tread it down solid, and let it alone. 
If it heats a little, tread it down still harder. It 
will heat itself dry in a few days. 


BEAN AND HOP VINES. 


Will John Burroughs please inform mine how to 
make a bean vine climb pate in the same direc- 


tion as a hop vine? A. J. M. 
Stewartstown, N. H., July 15, 1878. 
Remarxs.—We think Mr. Burroughs would 

find this a tough conundrum, should he undertake 

to explain. We. see nothing, in the brief extract 
from his paper in Seribner’s, that should suggest 


Breed- | 


On | 





any, belief on his part that such a reversal of the 
laws of nature was possible. 


NOTES PROM ONTARIO. 

The weather is hot and dry, though the heat 
has not been as great as in some parts of New Eng- 
land, 94° in the shade being the highest noted here. 
The heat and drought are ripening grain rapidly. 
Some barley is already cut. 

CROPS 
of all kinds are good. Small fruit was somewhat 
injured by late frosts, but therc is a fair crop. 
POTATO BUGS 

are abundant, but a timely application of Paris 
grecn, or carbolate of lime, stops their depreda- 
uons. I prefer carbolate of lime, because it is not 
poisonous to handle, and, if good, it is equally ef- 
fective. I put it on lightly trom a common tin 
dredging-box. GRANITE. 

Bloomfield, Ontario, July 12, 1878. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—It is found that 1550 pounds of potatoes are re- 
quired in cattle feeding to form the same quantity 
of flesh that 100 pounds of beans would do. 

—Crows will eat hen’s eggs, as was recently 
proved on the premises of Mr. L. B. Smith, of 
Temple, N. H., who found acrow in his hen-house 
in the act of destroying the eggs. 

—Los Angeles County, Cal., has some farmers 
who conduct their operations on a pretty extensive 
scale. Lankershim and Van Nuys have seeded 
10,000 acres to wheat. One farmer has 5000 acres 
of barley, another 4000, while scores have planted 
over 1000 acres with grain. 

—The Bulletin of the N. H. State Board of Ag- 
riculture says a few farmers in the State are grow- 
ing sugar-beets. Mr. Curtis, at East Concord, is 
making the experiment, and will attempt to make 
sugar from them. 

—Mr. F. C. Sanford of Nantucket, who uses kelp 
as fertilizer on his farm, writes that his crop of hay 
this year will be at least two hundred tons; that 
his corn, of which he has ten acres, is looking well 
in spite of drought, and that he has promising 
crops of potatoes, beets and carrots. He is satis- 
fied of the exceeding value of kelp as a fertilizer. 








The Atlanta, Ga., Constitution says : *‘Gen. Gor- 
| don has purchased nineteen hundred and sixty 
| acres of land in Worth county, upon which he will 
| place a large flock of sheep. He proposes to show 
the Bostonians that he knew what he was talking 
| about when he told them of the profits of wool- 
growing in the South.” 
—The big plough on top of Quincy market, in 
this city, has just been outriyalled by one which 
| has been constructed at La Crosse for actual use 
| by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railway 
Company. ‘This peculiar plough will cut 17 inches 
wide and 18 inches deep, and is to be drawn by a 
Steam engine, and to be used in making railroads 
inthe West. It was ordered by persons in Mil- 
waukee. It cost $200. 

—A large owl was caught in a singular manner 
| at Manchester, Vt., the other day. He entered a 
| hen coop in which were a hen and a brood, of 
chickens, the structure being propped up with a 
| stick to allow the fowls free ingress and exit. As 

soon as the owl came in the hen and chickens ran 

out in such a hurry as to knock out the prop and 
| bring the coop over the owl, holding bim prisoner 
until the next morning. 

—Mr. A. 8S. Fuller says that “a few quarts of 
soaked corn scattered every few days until the 
| growing crop is too large for the crows to pull, is 
| a better and cheaper protection than any scarecrow ; 
and it encourages the crows to visit the field to hunt 
for worms, grubs, and noxious insects later in the 
season. Ifall of our insectivorous birds were en- 
couraged to visit the grain fields and orchards, 
there would be less occasion to fight insect pests 
by more expensive methods.” 


— That plague of American farmers, the potato 
bug, has recently swarmed over the country near 
Saratoga Lake, N. Y., in great numbers. After a 
time, however, the insects began a flight across the 
lake, and, being unable to reach the opposite share, 
they dropped into the water and were devoured by 
the fish. The farmers exulted for a while, but 
were soon dejected again when they found that the 
fish, unable to digest the hard shells of the bugs, 
died, and were washed up on the shore in myriads. 





—D. Z. Evans, inthe N. Y. Tribune, says that, if 
| taken as soon as she begins to be broody, it is not 
difficult to *‘break up” a hen inclined to sit, but 
after she has been that way for a week or two, the 
habit almost becomes confirmed. Our method is 
simple and effectual. We have a large coop kept 
| for just such cases, and in it the candidate goes as 

soon as she shows a decided inclination to sit. 
| Plenty of water is given, while the food is princi- 
| pally wheator wheat screenings. Into the same 
coop we put & young rooster. This treatment soon 
cures. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


REASONS AND RULES FOR TILLAGE. 
BY ANSEL W. PUTNAM, DANVERS, MASS. 

Since writing my second paper on ‘‘Reasons 
and Rules for ‘Iillage,” which I supposed at 
| the time closed my part of the discussion, the 
report of Dr. Sturtevant’s lecture at New 
London, on ‘*Inter-cultural Tillage,” bas been 
received. As that has a very important bear- 

| ing upon the tillage question, which the Editor 
| has asked us to discuss, and as my reasons for 





| root pruning are so very different from the 
Doctor's, even if his reasons are correct, it 
may be well for me to give some of the rea- 
sons why my reading of the Book of Nature 
does not allow me to accept them as correct. 
He root prunes for the purpose of ‘‘multiply- 
ing the teeding power of the plant.” 1 root 
prune for the purpose of giving the plant a 
better opportunity to drink. My definition of 
tillage is, the art of supplying the wants of 
plants. ‘The needs of plants are the building 
stones which must be used in laying the foun- 
dation for a correct system of tillage. What 
do plants need? They need a home, food, 
drink, air, light and heat, each in the right 
condition, and in the right proportion. For 
a home they need space in the soil and above 
the soil. * this home their wants must be 
supplied, or they will not thrive. Any theo- 
ry of tillage founded upon what plants do not 
want, has an imperfect foundation. The foun- 
dation of any theory that does not include all 
that plants want, is not a complete foundation. 
A correct system of tillage cannot be built up 
from an imperfect foundation. The Doctor 
founds his new theory of tillage upon ‘‘ma- 
nure, tillage, and root pruning.” Young 
corn plants don’t want, or need, to have their 
roots pruned, any more than young children 
need to have their teeth pulled. ot prun- 
ing may be good for old trees, and tooth pull- 
ing for old jaws. There may be conditions 
under which root pruning and tooth pulling 
may be beneficial, but they are not primary 
wants, and cannot enter into the foundations 
of a correct system of tillage or dentistry. 
.~ The foundation of the Doctor’s system looks 
to me very incomplete, because he makes no 
provision for supplying plants with water, ex- 
cept such as they take in connection with and 
while taking their food. My reading of the 
book of nature leads me to think that plants 
can use dry food and thrive, if they can get 
plenty of water to drink. It strikes me that 
the Doctor took in what should have been left 
out, and left out what should have been taken 
in, when he laid his foundation. Whether we 
plant corn one or six inches deep, if it comes 
up, after it is a few inches high each stalk puts 
out the roots which are to grow the crop very 
near the surface of the soil, and all at very 
nearly the same depth below the surface, and 
that root below the seed, which gave the plant 
a start, dies. This seems to me to be a wise 
rovision of nature, for it gives each plant a 
air and equal start, as far as location of roots 
is concerned. This fact has an important 
bearing on the tillage question, and is one of 
the strongest arguments in favor of shallow 
ploughing, because the man who keeps all his 
food concentrated in five inches of surface 
soil, using the same amount ot manure, turns 
his young corn roots into a pasture twice as 
rich bed pea food as the man does who mixes 
his food through ten inches of the surface soil. 
If all conditions are right, after these horizon- 
tal roots started, they grow fast, and they 
go far. Ina short time each plant will have 
all the feeding ground within two or three 
feet of itself thoroughly prospected. I don’t 
mean worked over and the plant food all ex- 
tracted from it, but p: , 8 miners 
pagan to find where the iggings are. 
his prospecting power which ts have 
saves chem much time and much vitality, for, 
after the first root, which draws its support 
from the seed, the material of which all other 
roots are composed is di and prepared 
in the leaves of the ts. To. force the 
leaves to furnish material for any more roots 
than are n to su ply the plant with all 
the food it can digest, takes just so much from 
me dee wy be used in and 
4 “The plant, » 
Roding ground and found where the best 
ing ground is, draws its supply from 





there, and is, not,{compelled to fill poor soil 
full of roots. 

—_ 
we As proof that plants do prospect, do supply 
their wants from rich deposits, and do fil 
poor soil near them full of roots, 1 will give, 
irom one of the Doctor's papers on tillage, 
the results of some experiments be refers to. 
These experiments were conducted by grow- 
ing maize in glass jars, with poor clay sou and 
fertilizers. When the fertilizers had been 
thoroughly mixed with the soil, the roots um- 
formly occupied the entire mass, but when the 
fertilizer was mixed through one inch of soil, 
whether at the top, midule or bottom of the 
jar, wherever the plant food was, there was a 
mat of the finest fibres. 
That experiment shows that the plants have 
power to prospect for food. The Creator has 
given the plant ability to multiply its feeding 
power to the full extent needed to supply its 
wants, or to use up all the food founa. The 
Doctor thinks it is wise to check this pros- 
pecting habit the Creator has given the corn 
plant, and for the purpose of ‘‘multiplying the 
feeding, power of the plant.” 1 think it very 
foolish to stop this prospecting work, or to 
interfere with it, except on ground which the 
roots are not to occupy until the tillage sea- 
son is past. ‘There are several reasons why | 
think it foolish; one, because the plant has 
feeding power enough ; another, because, when 
one runs his cultivator close to a row of corn, 
cutting off its roots, he interferes with that 
wise provision of nature which gave each plant 
a fair and equal start, for some plants must 
be much more severely root pruned than 
others; more roots of some plants will run 
lengthwise of the row and escape being cut; 
those pruned the least have a great start over 
those pruned the most; they have less dam- 
age to repair, and more to repair with; they 
can go on making top, while the others are 
making roots. ‘This start which some stalks 
get over others, is probably one reason why 
the Doctor has occasion to complain of the 
quality of his seed, and of so many barren 
stalks. 

Another important reason why I think the 
Doctor’s system of root pruning erroneous, is 
the tact that plant food does not all ripen at 
the same time. For example, I want to grow 
corn in the summer with the manure | make 
during the winter. 1| spread it on the land 
and plough it in shallow, or work it in with a 
wheel harrow; the manure is green—only a 
part of itis mpe enough to be good plant 
food ; yet there is enough of it ripe, especial- 
ly af 1 have saved.and carefully mixed the 
urine, which ripens first, with the solids, to 
supply the wants of the young plants. If the 
piauts are allowed to prospect all their feed- 
ing ground, they can gather and use the tood 
as itripens. if plant food is not gathered as 
it ripens, there is a loss, as there is a loss of 
fruit, if it is not gathered as it ripens. It 
looks as waséeful to me, for the farmer to ri- 
pen all his manure betore putting it on the 
land, as for him to let all bis grass ripen be- 
fore he puts any hay in the barn. If we pre- 
vent plants from prospecting, and make them 
feed clean as they go, it looks to me much the 
same as if a strawberry grower, when he sets 
the pickers at work, instead of letting them 
go all over the beds, and gather ripe ones, 
makes them gather ripe and green, waking 
clean work as they go, and thereby puts a stop 
to getting any more fruit from the ground 
gone over. As | read the workings of nature, 
the Doctor’s system of root pruning is practi- 
cally like picking the green berries with the 
ripe, because, by filling the soil near the 
plants so very full of fibres, the capillary 
tubes are stopped, and the process of ripen- 
ing plant food, with which to supply later 
wauts, is checked. 

1 will give one more reason why I plough 
shallow, and keep the plant food near the sur- 
face. Where the plant food is, there the 
fibres multiply, and tibres clog capillary tubes. 
By keeping the growth of fibres near the sur- 
face, it is less labor to keep the fallow be- 
tween the rows in good order. I will resume 
this subject in my next. 





Yor the New England Farmer. 
NOTES FROM THE FARM. 
Drawing Water. 


Mr. Eprror :—It often becomes necessary 
to draw a barrel or tub of water to the fields, 
or elsewhere, for different uses, and unless a 
barrel with both heads in is found (although 
it would be more convenient after reaching 
the field to have but one in) it is sometimes a 
difficult task to get much of the water to the 
destined place. 1 have often noticed one of 
my neighbors drawing a barrel of water, cov- 
ered over with canvas, on a stoneboat, and 
what a large portion of it slopped out. Now, 
it is quite easy to draw a barrel or tub of 
water, if a round board about two inches 
smaller than the inside of the barrel is placed 
on top of the water, and let float on it. It 
will be found that but little, if any, water is 
lost. 

The Workshop 


No farm is complete without a workshop 
well stocked with all sorts of lumber for re- 
pairing the farming tools, as well as for build- 
ing new ones; and it also wants the proper 
tools for working it, such as saws, planes, 
chisels, bits, and augers,a good hammer, 
wrench, and screw-driver, bit-stock, etc., 
which should be neatly arranged, and kept in 
good order; never left out in the field, or lay- 
ing about the barn or wood shed, but when 
not in use put in their proper place, so as to 
be readily found if wanted in a hurry. Nails 
of all sizes should be kept on hand, and, if 
neatly arranged in boxes up behind the bench, 
is much the better; a good assortment of 
screws should also be kept inreserve. Where 
a farmer has a nice shop supplied as above, 
and is ingenious, and careful of his tools, he 
will be surprised and very much pleased to see 
how many dollars he can save in the course otf 
a year, as well as to see how nice a job he can 
do. He will also find it a very nice thing for 
the boys, and it will help to interest them in 
farm life. 

Rainy Days, 

if properlf@tcupied, are of as much value as 
fair ones, if they do not occur too often. The 
several rainy days which have lately occurred 
we have improved in making beehives, and 
now that it has cleared off the bees seem de- 
termined that they shall be inhabited, as we 
used the last one this afternoon, and we ex- 
pect another swarm out to-morrow, so we have 
got to hurry around and make a hive as early 
as possible, and will have to use it unpainted, 
we think. Will it do any harm to paint it 
after the bees are in? 

There is usually enough work to be done 
rainy days, if one has the inclination to do it, 
but we are often at a loss to see why the store 
always needs so many laborers(?) rainy days. 
It would seem that the repairing of tools 
would require the most attention, but, accord- 
ing to appearances, judging by the number 
found there, we are led to suppose that the 
occupation at the store is of the most impor- 
tance. Perhaps it is, but will it pay as well? 


Cheap Poultry Yard. 

Wishing to shut up our hens this spring, 
to keep them out of the garden, and having 
no yard, we concluded to build one, so they 
could have more room than the hen house ai- 
forded ; so we set posts eight feet apart and 
nailed on a base board all around, then took 
two scantlings and nailed them on two feet 
apart, the bottom one being one foot above 
the base board, and for pickets, we used laths 
nailed on two and one-half inches apart. It 
will be seen that this makes a fence about five 
feet high; it is avery cheap fence, and but 
few of the hens have ever flown over, and 
those few were stopped by clipping off a part 
of the under side of the wing feathers. 

How the Weeds do Grow! 


The cold, wet weather we have had along 
back seems te just agree with them, and they 
will not let us rest, for they must be eradica- 
ted, hence, we have to keep the soil stirred 
often to prevent their gro In the field, it 
is an easy matter, for we can keep the cultiva- 
tor running, but in the garden it is different, 
for we have to do it with the hand hoe; 
but next year, we pro to plant our garden 
differently and make Gehove de the hang or 
the most of it. 

Economy on the Farm. 

Hard times are being ‘‘preached,” as usual, 
by a certain class of people, but does it tend 
to make the times any easier? And really, 
are the times as hard as some seem to think? 
Cannot a farmer who is out of debt, get as good 
a living now as any time in the past ten years, 
if he only has the inclination, and practices 
economy to a certain extent? Produce, it is 
true, seems very low, when compared wi 
are low in about the same proportion, so that 
on the whole, I see no reason to croak about 
hard times, for if are hard, if let alone, 
they were 





less, we should {hear less about hard times, I 
believe, and the farm would be a paying in- 
vestment as well as a very pleasant place to 
live. ¥. M.D. 
wa Meadowbrook Farm, N. Y., June, 1878. 


Selections, 


CARE OF DAIRY STOCK. 
Mr. L. 8. Wood of Pomfret is one of the 
most successful dairymen in Vermont. At a 
recent meeting of the Board of Agriculture, 
Mr. Wood read a paper giving an account of 
his methods of rearing, feeding and caring for 
his cows. We tind the following extracts trom 
his paper in the Green Mountain freeman : 
The care and feed of dairy stock is a subject 
in which all dairymen shouid be much interest- 
ed, as their success greatly depends upon skil- 
ful management in Wwese particulars. 
Though in favor of the careiul selection and 
breeding of dairy stock, 1 still maintain that 
the profits of any dairy will depend m a great 
measure on good care and liberal teed. it is 
an old saying, that ‘-what is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well,” and in no case is it more 
true than in keeping stock ; an animal that is 
worth keeping at all is worth keeping well. 
The successtul breeder as well as dairyman 
must see that his stock is kept comtortable 
and quietat all times. in summer it may be 
turned to pasture, and should be taught to stay 
where itis put. This 1 consider oue of the 
most important things to be thought ol in the 
way of care. 1 bave always notuwced when 
stock of any kind get the habit of getting out 
of the pasture and running where chey piease, 
even if they please to run in the mowing or 
corntield, they will not do well; they become 
restless and uneasy, olten stoned, chased by 
dogs, made wild, and many times otherwise 
injured. ‘The best and cheapest way to teach 
them this is to see that the fence is properly 
repaired before they are turned out. A suthi- 
cient amount of teed, plenty of good running 
water, and salt once or twice a week is all that 
is necessary for young stock. Cows that are 
to be driven to and trom pasture should never 
be chased or worried by boys or dogs. If 
driven slowly and caretully they may travel a 
mile or more each way, without any perceiva- 
ble injury. Cows are creatures of habit and 
will learn to be at the bars at about the same 
time, and should be drivenand milked as near- 
ly as possible at the same time each day. ‘Lhe 
same person should, if possibile, milk the same 
cows through the entire season. No harsh 
treatment to the cow or loud talk among the 
milkers should be allowed, but milking should 
be done as quickly as possible and in the most 
quiet manner. In my own dairy, | have cows 
that think they must be milked first, and as 
soon as | go into the yard with a pail, will fol- 
low me unul | stopand milk them. ‘This habit 
of theirs 1 take pleasure in gratifying. ‘The 
time of milking should be regular. My own 
time is about the first chore in the morning 
and last at night, always milking by daylight. 
Atter milking at night in summer the cows are 
all tied up in the barn and ted, on an average, 
three pints of corn meal, and then turned out 
to lie in the yards, or underthe sheds if stormy. 

When the feed tails in consequence of 
drought or any other cause, I feed todder 
corn, all they will eat as long as it lasts, or 
until the frost kills it. If not allowed to goto 
fall feed at this time feed rowen. At this sea- 
son of the year! mix meal and bran together 
in equal parts, and feed from two to three 
quarts of the mixture through the fall and win- 
ter, or as long as they are in milk, which is 
about ten months. Cows that come in in the 
fall and winter will require more feed; and if 
good milkers may be fed, with profit, twice the 
amount named, while giving a large flow of 
milk ; but should be fed much less the summer 
following. 

Care should be taken to have plenty of good 
sweet, early-cut hay to teed while they are 
giving milk. Corn fodder is very good feed 
tor cows, but | think it poor economy to feed 
straw to them ; it cannot be made equal to hay 
by feeding more meal ; they will not keep up a 
good flow of milk, and cows may be dried up 
by feeding too much corn meal, especially at 
the season of the year when they are inclined 
that way. When dry they may be fed poorer 
hay and coarse fodder. if the cow is in prop- 
er condition or out at pasture, do not feed 
meal. ; 

Cows should have good, comfortable winter 
quarters; should not be out in the storm or 
cold winds, but they enjoy sunshine and pleas- 
ant weather. If kept in the stable through 
the day should be watered morning and night, 
and fed at least three times, unless the Barre 
system of feeding is practiced, which is to 
feed continually in the morning, a little at a 
time, until about ten o'clock, when they are 
allowed to rest until three in the afternoon, 
when the same process is repeated until they 
have eaten enough. 

In my own dairy the time for having cows 
come in is at all times of the year, but proba- 
bly more in the fallthan at any other time. 
If properly kept, a good yield of butter can be 
made, and of good quality throughout the win 
ter. Calves can also be raised at this time ot 
year to quite as good advantage as at any 
other time. Cows kept in this way will be in 
good condition when dry and may be kept on 
coarse fodder until near the time of coming in, 
when they should have good hay and two 
quarts of oats daily until they calve, and then 
should have light feed for a few days with 
warm water to drink and a warm, dry place. 

The calf is allowed to be withghe cow until 
two or three days old, when it is taken away 
and taught to drink if is to be raised. Itis an 
easy. matter to teach calves to drink if done at 
this age, but more difficult as they grow older. 
The calf should not be allowed to get too hun- 
gry. ‘The practice of letting it go over one 
feed before trying to see if it will drink, and a 
second if it does not drink readily and without 
spouting a part through its nose to the great 
discomfort of the feeder, is useless and barbar- 
ous, and should never be practiced. A little 
Seog and good temper, with the aid of the 
inger for a few times, is all that is necessary 
to teach a calf to drink. 

Fall and winter calves may be turned out in 
the spring, but spring calves will do much bet- 
ter to be kept up through the hot weather. I 
might tell you how the calt should be fed and 
cared for until it comes to maturity, but time 
and space fail, and the whole subject requires 
a more ready writer to do it justice ; so as | am 
@practical dairyman | leave my paper for my 
milk pail, lay down my pen and take up the 
meal dish, sure of the sympathy of my brother 
farmers when I say it is easier to do these 
things than to write about them. 








CROP PROSPECTS IN ENGLAND. 


A correspondent of the London Times, writ- 
ing from Essex, says: Harvest prospects have 
surprisingly improved, thanks to the recent 
tropical weather. The wheat crop now prom- 
ises to be an average one, for it has shot into 
ear and long straw vigorously, and I never saw 
the ears more covered with bloom, which, with 
this tranquil atmosphere, gives promise of per- 
fectly developed kernels—quite a contrast with 
the large percentage of empty shells blown 
out by the dressing-machines in the late unto- 
ward seasons. Barleys also have greatly im- 
proved, although by no means so promising a 
cropas wheat, But, most important is the am- 
ple.production of pasture grasses and clovers, 
for they occupy 80,000,000 acres, whereas our 
wheat area is under 4,000,000 acres. Much 
of the hay is already well gotten, and the 
growth of after-crop is surprisingly quick, un- 
der the influence of ample moisture below 
and a high temperature above. We may thus 
reasonably anticipate a greatly increased home 
supply of meat, milk, butter and cheese, and, 
probably, as a natural consequence, dimin- 
ished prices. Oats are not a very promising 
crop in the South, and peas and beans have 
been injured by slugs and maggots. We ex- 
pect to begin wheat harvest here on or about 
the first of August. There will be an ample 
supply of labor, for many good workmen have 
been obliged to return to this neighborhood 
from the North, owing to the great depression 
in the coal and iron trades. Live stock are 
healthy, with abundant food. 





GROWING PICKLES. 


After the vines have begun to bear, you 
cannot cultivate your pickles any more; but, 
in gathering the pickles, if there are scattering 
weeds, they should be pulled by band. There 
is but one way in which you can have nice 
iekles, and that is to gather them every day. 

most popular pickle in the market and at 
the factories is one about three inches long 
and from a half to five-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, and in favorable weather they grow 
very oe. Pickles that are gathered every 
day will yield much more than those which are 
ly gathered every other day. It is best to 
cut them off with a s knife, as you will 
disturb the vines less m this way. A vine 
should never be lifted or disturbed more than 








is absolutely necessary. Where pickles can be 
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sold at twenty-five cents a hundred they will 
be found a very profitable crop. The cost of 
we is not more than three or four cents a 
nundred, and in a favorable yéar fifty thousand 
or more can be gathered from an acre. At 
the pickle factories the price varies from $1 to 
$1.50 per thousand, and even at this seer I 
should consider them a paying crop, for they 
only oceupy the land for a few weeks, and a 
crop of turnips may be grown on the same 
land ; for many years I have grown my larg- 
est crop of turnips in this way. Pickles may 
be salted so as to keep for years. There are 
two methods; one is to make a strong brine 
and cover them, and the other to fill your bar- 
rel with pickles and salt in alternate layers, 
and let them draw their own brine; a half 
bushel of salt will do for a barrel. In éither 
case there should be a weight put on them, 
and the scum that rises should be removed. 
If your pickles are small and of uniform size, 
between three and four thousand can be salted 
in a forty-five gallon barrel. I have found 
linseed oil barrels excellent for the purpose. 
In most villages of one or two thousand inhab- 
itants there can be a good trade in pickles 
worked up. I have grown from twenty to 
one hundred thousand a year for the last fif- 
teen years, and have sold most of them at 
three hundred for @1; xtd“none at less than 
$2.50 per thousand.— Practical Farmer. 


EXPORTATION OF AMERICAN BEEF. 

The Advertiser says the shipment of live 
cattle to England is rapidly increasing, and a 
very heavy trade is expected at this port dur- 
ing the summer and fall. The steamer Min- 
nesota of the Warren line sailed Saturday 


with 403 animals; the Juan of the same line 
left hereon Monday with 222 cattle and 500 


sheep ; the Bohemian of the Leyland line was 


to sail on Monday with 500 head of cattle; 
the City of Antwerp, chartered by J. Henry 


Sears & Co., would take 500 head on Tues- 
day; and the Marathon of the Cunard line, 
which sails on Saturday, 27th, will carry 350 


head. The. method of shipping the cattle isa 
very simple one. The cars from the West are 
run into a cut in the dock so that the car floors 
are on a level with the docks. 
sliding doors are opened the animals are driv- 
en into the fenced gangway to the ship. The 
floor of the enclosure is strewn with hay and 
straw to entice the affrighted beasts, and they 
are hurried as little as possible. 
boards, of course, are made safe against slip- 
ping by small pieces of planks nailed across 


When the 


The floor 


The holds of the 





Fretp Mestine.— The ‘Millbury Farmers’ 
Club will hold a field meeting at the home of 
their secretary, J. W. Pierce, on Monday, 
The editors, cor- 
respondents, and readers of the New Ene- 
A large 
gathering of the correspondents of the Farm- 
Carriages 
will be at the stations on the arrival of the 
train via Boston & Albany R. R. which leaves 
Boston at 7 A. M., and all trains via Provi- 
dence & Worcester R. R. between 9.15 A. M. 
It will facilitate the arrange- 
ment for trains, if parties proposing to attend 
will drop me a postal stating which route they 


Aug. 5, at 1 o'clock P. M. 
LAND FARMER are invited to attend. 


ER would be especially desirable. 


and 6.30 P. M. 


will take, and at what hour arrive. 


J. W. Pierce, West Millbury, Mass. 





‘Ret England Farmer. 
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Advertisements, lst insertion, - - 

Each subsequent insertion, - . - 12 
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Fun ™ 
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Double Column, 
Reading Matter Notices, 


Advertisements must be sent fn as early in the week 


as ‘tuesday, to secure insertion 


Advertisers are charged for the space oceupied in 


solid nonpareil measure. 
Transient advertising must be prepaid. 


Extra display, including double column advertise- 
ments, end appropriate cuts, allowed at reasona le 


rates. 


No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar, 
and no gilt enterprise, lottery swindle, or any other 


humbug taken at any price. 


Special terms for Probate and Farm Adveriising. 
Bp The above are net prices for all advertising fess 


tnan $100 in amount. 


. 15 cents per line, 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEE. 

Our foreign news continues of importance. 
Lord Beaconsfield was warmly welcomed 
home. 
ment in the House of Lords regarding the at- 
titude of the English plenipotentiaries at the 
Berlin Congress, and the convention with Tur- 
key. Some of his speech reads rather funny, 
particularly where he claims to have saved for 
Turkey two-thirds of its possessions. The 


n 


200,000 acres. 
On the 18th he made a lengthy state-| sissippi make a large advance, the former 
State about 100,000 acres. 
dition of the corn crop is 95 per cent. 


them at every foot or two. 
ships are fitted up with small stalls, each large 
enough for one beast, but as the freight is 
charged per capita instead cf by weight the 
largest beasts are selected by shippers for ex- 
port in this way. 

In this connection it may be stated that in 
the early fall it is proposed to open at the 
yards at Readville an extensive mart for the 
sale of Western beef for domestic consumption, 
and this plan, if carried out, cannot fail to 
break down the present prices of meat. It is 
intended to sell as low as the condition of the 
Western markets will allow, without any re- 
gard to Brighton, The cattle will not at pres- 
ent be slaughtered at Readville, but may be in 
the future, and it is probable that sheep, hogs 
and horses will also be brought there for sale. 





THE CROP REPORTS. 

The July report of the Department of 
Agriculture gives the following statement 
respecting the crops :— 

The crop of the Ohio valley is almost unex- 
ampled in luxuriance, the average condition 
being as follows: Ohio, 112; Michigan, 105; 
Indiana, 115; Illinois, 107. The general av- 
erage condition of winter wheat for its entire 
breadth is 101. It assures a larger aggregate 
than last year, and generally of a superior 
quality. The extraordinary promise of last 
month is continued in the spring wheat region 
of the Northwest, and including California 
and spring wheat of the East. The unprece- 
dented average of 16 is made for the entire 
area of spring sown wheat. In the southern 
Atlantic States the season has been unfavora- 
ble and low returns made: Virginia, 96; No. 
Carolina, 78; South Carolina, 68; Georgia, 
75. 

There is reported a decrease in the acreage 
of corn in the central portion of the great corn 
growing districts of the West, and an increase 
in the South, and about the same area in the 
Middle States as in 1877, a slight reduction 
being apparent in New York, and a slight in- 
crease in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The 
heaviest decline is in Illinois, amounting to 
about two-thirds of a million acres, or a re- 
duction of seven per cent. In some adjoining 
States the reduction is but from one to two 
er cent. The increase in Texds, as indicated 
y the counties reported, is ten per cent., or 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Mis- 


The average con- 
The 
umber of counties reporting the condition of 


corn is 1052, of which 287 return 100, 252 
above and 513 below that standard. Very 
few in the West give a figure above 100. 


General reports are favorable. Minnesota 


speech was not satisfactory toall, as the ex-| and Iowa report some damage from the hot 


cited debate which followed proved. Earl 
Derby let out some of the Cabinet secrets, 


weather and rains. 
in Alabama, but favorable for cotton. 


The weather is still warm 
Worms 


showing that the seizure of Cyprus was medi- | are reported in many localities. The farmers 
tated before he resigned. Lord Huntington | are very nervous. The heaviest corn crop in 
is to propose a resolution of inquiry, and the | years is already safe. 


Opposition proposes to thoroughly investigate 


The Lincoln, Neb., State Journal gives 


the acts of the Government. Gladstone, in a | official returns of the acreage of cultivated 


speech before the Liberal Association at Lon- 


lands of all the counties of the State, with the 


don on Satarday night, declined the leader- | yield of all kinds of crops of ‘77, which show 
ship of the party, and denounced in vigorous | that over 10,000,000 bushels of wheat were 


language the Government’s action on the | harvested. 
At the Cobden clubdinner | ports of the current week from 50 ont of 63 


Eastern question. 


It will also publish the crop re- 


on the same evening, W. C. Forster opposed | counties, showing that the harvest of this year 
Beaconsfield’s policy in a similar strain. The | will be the most bountiful in the history of 
Queen has conferred the order of the garter | Nebraska. The wheat crop will not fall short 
on Beaconsfield. There are apparent signs of | of 50,000,000 bushels. The corn crop last 
improvement in commercial affairs. There year was 35,000,000 bushels, and wil] reach 


The 


are serious labor troubles in France. 


50,000,000 bushels this year. 


The oat crop 


United States get a large proportion of the | will be 76,000,000 this season, the aggregate 
grand prizes and gold medals at the Exposi-| barley crop 3,000,000 and rye 1,000,000 bush- 


tion. 
to be breeding an unpleasant feeling in France. 
Emperor William is better, though still feeble. 
The relations between the Pope and Germany 
are improving. ‘The movement for the annex- 


England’s acquisition of Cyprus is said | els. The consolidated census shows the pop- 
ulation of the State, May 1, to be 313,748. 





THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 
The Herald’s correspondent says the work 


ation of South Tyrol to Italy threatens seri- | of removing the debris, which for a quarter 


ous consequences. 


The Eastern news is! of a century has been accumulating around 


largely relative to the occupation of Bosnia | ¢he Washington National Monument, is pro- 


by Austria, which is expected to take place g 


ressing rapidly, and ina short while work 


about August 1. The Turks are evacuating upon the structure itself will be resumed. The 
Shumla and Varna, and the Russians an- plan of the monument has been considerably 


nounce the withdrawal! of a part of their army. 


modified. 


Instead of the pantheon in the 


Other items of interest are given in our sum- original design, there will be a sort of terraced 


mary. 


esplanade or dais around the base, with statu- 


The large building in the State prison at ary at each angle, representing the principal 
Concord, Mass., used as workshops was near- | oyents in the life of Washington, whom the 
ly destroyed by fire early on Saturday morn-| monument is intended to commemorate. In- 


ing. The loss is estimated at $100,000. 


stead of 600 feet as intended in the original 


There have been three deaths from yellow plan, it will be 485 feet, and this will then be 


fever in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Some interesting statements respecting the 
inrrease of the export trade in cattle are given 
elsewhere. *It is proposed to open a new 
cattle market at Readville, which, it is be- 
lieved, will have a marked effect on the price 
of beef. 

Two women were killed by lightning at 
Gloucester, on Sunday. 

Reports from the seat of the Indian troubles 
show that the hostiles are getting the worst of | ¢ 
it, so far. The Umatillas are assisting the | ¢ 
troops materially. The hostiles are said to be 
much demoralized. There is a possibility 
that Spotted Tail’s tribe will go on the war 
path. 

Our troops are said to have again entercd 
Mexico in pursuit of cattle thieves. 

The suspension of the Boston Belting Com- 
pany was announced Monday. It is due toa 
deficit of over $800,000 in the accounts of the 
treasurer, John G. Tappan, who resigned his 
office a few days ago, and who has lately been 
indulging in outside speculations. He has 
made over to the company property of the 
nominal value of $1,100,000 to cover the loss. 

Cooler weather has been the rule since Sat- 
urday, and a grateful relief it has been to 
sweltering humanity. The last three days of 
last week were almost equal to the hottest of 
the season and quite as trying. Sunday we 
had a heavy shower, which, in places, was ac- 
companied by a heavy wind, and considerable 

damage by lightning. At Albany, N. Y., 
there was a heavy tornado with the rain, and 
damage amounting to $100,000 is reported, 


fi 





Tue Ecrupse or wax Sun.—On Monday 
next occurs an eclipse of the sun, total in 


Egypt. 


rock, 81 feet square, buried eight feet below 
the surface. 
structure, which is 55 feet square, is 174 feet. 
The amount so far expended is $231,000 and 
the amount appropriated for its completion is 
$250,000. The monument will be finished in 
heavy blocks of crystal marble from Maryland, 
laid in courses of about two feet, and backed 


ceding at a very slight angle 
to give the form of an obelisk. 
of the monument will be provided with an iron 
stairway to enable persons so desiring to make 
the asvent. 
of public buildings and grounds, who has gen- 
eral charge of the work, estimates that the 
monument can be carried to the proposed 
height of 485 feet within two years. 


mon. 
sioner, estimates that at least 500 large salmon 
have been taken from the Connecticut river 
this season, mostly by gill nets. The com- 
missioners decided that the most feasible way 
of protecting the salmon was by simultaneous 
legislation in the interested States. ordering a 
close time of three days a week for all kinds 
of fishing. 
Hampshire commissioners have established a 
successful salmon-hatching house at Liver- 


ve feet higher than the pyramid of Cheops in 
The foundation is of Potomac gneiss 


The height of the present super- 


o the required thickness with gneiss to make 
he inner surface vertical, the outer face re- 
it rises sO as 

e interior 


Colonel Casey, engineer in charge 





SALMON FOR THE ConneEcTicuT. The Ad- 


vertiser says the fish commissioners of Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and New 
have had a conference in New Hampshire last 
week, in regard to plans for repopulating the 


Connecticut and Merrimack rivers with sal- 


Hampshire 


Dr. Hudson, the Connecticut commis- 


The Massachusetts and New 


some portions of this country, and the last | more Falls, in Plymouth, N. H., which last 


visible here for several years. Arrangements 
are making by astronomers for its observation 
at the most favorable points. Professor New- 
comb has gone to Wyoming, Professor Todd 
to Texas, and Professors Hall, Harkness and 
Holden to Colorado, representing the naval 
observatory, to observe the eclipse of the sun. 
Scientific parties have also gone from other 
parts of the country. The eclipse will be 
total in the above named localities, and also 
in the western part of British America and at 
Havana. The total eclipse will last two min- 
utes and a half in the west. The eclipse will 
be two-thirds of the surface of the sun in this 
section, beginning at about 5 P.M. 





Destructive Srorm.—-The storm which 
visited this section on Sunday proved very 
destructive at Albany, N. Y., and vicinity, 
where the rain was accompanied by a tornado. 
At North Albany sixteen buj fl were de- 
stroyed, and in the western “of the eity 
two frame buildings and three barns were 
demolished. Sad havoc was made with trees 
and fences, and much other property was 
ruined. In other sections of the State houses: 
were unroofed and churches damaged by the | 





year put 100,000 California salmon into the 
Merrimack, and they have persuaded the 
Amoskeag corporation at Manchester, N. H., 
to build a model fishway by which the fish can 
pass up the river readily. The Connecticut 
river is also to be further stocked from the 
Plymouth hatching establishment. 





Tue Mecuanics’ Exarerrion.—On Sat- 


urday last, the buildings erected for the 13th 
exhibition of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic 


Association were delivered to the building 
committee, completed ten days in advance of 
the contract time. A large delegation of 
members and citizens were present and in- 
spected the buildings, atter which a collation 
was spread by the contractors. The buildings 
have been finished in just seven weeks, and 
the contractors earn a bonus of $500 by the 
gain on the contract time. 





Boston Mvuseum.—The popular “Evangeline” 


has been continued through the present week. Its 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

D. Appleton & Co., have just commenced the is- 
sue of a new series of novelettes, romances, travels, 
historical sketches, &c.,underthe general title of 
“New Handy Volume Series.” There have been, 
thus far, seven volumes The initial 
volume is the new story by Mrs. Annie Edwardes— 
“Jet: Her Face or her Fortune ?”—a well written 
and interesting ‘tale. “A Struggle,” by Barnet 
Phillips ; “‘Misericordia,” by Ethel Lynn Linton; 
“Gordon Baldwin” and “‘The Philosopher’s Pendu- 
lum,” by Randolph Lindau; “The Fisherman of 
Auge,” by Katharine S. Macquoid; “The Bird of 
Passage,” by_J. Sheridan Le Fanu; and “Essays 
of Elia,” by Charles Lamb. The books are of a 
very convenient shape, are handsomely printed, 
and sold at a low price. The series is intended to 
consist largely of works of fiction, yet it will include 
every variety of theme, from old authors as well as 
new, and judging from the volumes before us, it is 
likely to be one of the most popular of the many 
cheap series now publishing. The volumes are 
published at from 20 to 30 cents each, according to 
size. 

From the same publishers we have No. X of the 
“Collection of Foreign Authors,”— ‘‘Ariadne,” 
from the French of Henry Greville. This is a love 
story with a sad ending, but very interesting. 


THE FISHERIES. 

The United States steamer Speedwell, Cap- 
tain Beardsley, arrived at Gloucester on the 
18th, where she will make her headquarters 
for the summer having been placed at the ser- 
vice of Professor Spencer F. Baird, United 
States Commissioner of Fisheries, who, with 
his staff, are here for the purpose of making 
an investigation into matters connected with 
the fisheries. - A laboratory has been fitted up 
at the Fort whari for the preparation, classifi- 
cation and preservation of specimens of ma- 
rine life, and daily excursions will be made 
for the collection of specimens. The steamer 
willbe provided with all approved apparatus 
for dredging purposes, and many important 
specimens will doubtless be brought up. Ob- 
servations will also be made relating to ocean 
currents, the temperature of the water at dif- 
ferent depths, its saline character, ete. Pro- 
fessor Baird is of the belief that fishing may 
be reduced to a science, and the probable pres- 
ence or absence of fish at any place at a given 
time may be successfully foretold by a proper 
study of the conditions. He is also of the 





Price, 50 cents. Also, “Old Martin B ’s 
Jest,” a tale of English life, by Marian C. L. Reeves 
and Emily Read. Price, 50 cents. 

The above are for sale by W. B. Clarke, 340 
Washington Street. 

Houghton, Osgood & Co. publish “Drift from 
Two Shores,” by Bret Harte, a collection of about 
a dozen short stories, some of which are quite equal 
to the author’s best work. “The Man on the 
Beach,” “Two Saints‘of the Foot Hills,” and “The 
Office Seeker,” are the best, but each has its merits. 
and the author draws freely on his experience in 
California mining life for plot and characters. 
Price, $1. 25. * 

The same publishers issue ‘Hammersmith: His 
Harvard Days.” Chronicled by Mark Sibley Sev- 
erance. Any story of college life now starts with the 
disadvantage of being at once compared with and 
judged by Thomas Hughes’ “Tom Brown at Ox- 
ford,” than which we know of no more excellent 
story of its kind. And since the history of one 
college class after another, from year to year, must 
to a great extent, with circumstances changed only 
by the varying characteristics of its members and 
the different conditions brought about by the lapse 
of time, be mainly a repetition of that of previous 
classes, so do we find frequent suggestions of our 
favorite college romance in this, as well as in other 
college stories which we have examined. But the 
story is too fresh and natural to suggest plagiarism, 
and interesting enough to atone for more serious 
faults than we have discovered init. It will be 
specially interesting to all graduates of Harvard, 
while its scenes and incidents might be located at 
almost any American college. The book will be 
found worthy of perusal. Price, $2.00. 





THE INDIAN TROUBLES. 
Gen. Miles is reported to have had another 
fight near Umatilla agency on the 16th. The 
hostiles were driven several miles, with a loss 
of five killed and many wounded. Our loss 
was two wounded. 
The Umatilla Indians have not joined the 
hostiles, but are aiding our forces. On the 
17th, the Umatillas under Forsythe struck 
a hostile camp, about two and a half miles 
from Starks ranche, on the Daly road, 
killing 17 warriors, capturing 25 women and 
children and 60 or 70 head of horses. The 
hostiles are mnch demoralized. The captive 
squaws report they are breaking into small 
bands, with the evident intention of fleeing to 
Weiser and making their way to the Bannock 
or Buffalo country. 
A dispatch from Indian agent Connoyer 
says the Umatillas ‘‘sent in a message on the 
14th, stating that they would decoy the war 
chief of the hostiles into our hands if they 
were pardoned. We accepted their terms, 
and sent a party of forty-three to aid them. 
They killed the war chief and eleven others, 
and captured five prisoners and 500 horses, 
and returned safe with the renegades and the 
Columbia-river Indians. Seventy-six of our 
Indians fought the hostiles onthe 15th. They 
killed fourteen and captured twenty prisoners 
and some horses. The troops will join them 
this morning.” 
Gen. Howard moved his camp on the 18th, 
to Summerville. 
Spotted Tail’s tribe is reported as extreme- 
ly dissatisfied with the recent interview with 
Commissioner Hayt and the Indian special 
commission. The Indians say the President, 
plainly promised that they should go to such a 
location as they.chose when the spring arrived, 
provided they staid on the Missouri during the 
winter. An army officer thinks there is a 
possibility of their going on the war path. 
They number 6000. 
A dispatch from Sioux City says the charges 
against Agent Livingston, the trader, Hudson, 
the late agent, and Gregory of the Lower 
Brule agency (who is a brother-in-law of Liv- 
ingston), are all established by sworn testimo- 
ny and by the records of the agencies. 
A Salt Lake dispatch says investigation 
proves that the Mormon co-operative stores at 
Logan, Malad, Ogden and other places have 
been selling arms and ammunition to hostile 
Indians. The authorities at Washington have 
been notified. 





YeLtow Fever 1x New York.—Itis re- 
ported that Yellow fever is prevalent at the 
Naval Hospital, Brooklyn, and three deaths 
had occurred up to the 18th. Three others 
are ill. Dr. H. Wyckoff, assistant surgeon, 
is one of the victims. Prompt measures have 
been taken to prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease. A dispatch of the 19th says :— 


It appears that the yellow fever on board 
the naval vessels at the navy yard in Brooklyn 
is mainly attributable to a bed of putridity, 
which has been allowed, by the hall ence of 
the naval authorities to form under the Ver- 
mont and Colorado, by falling from the offal 
dock in close contiguity to the yard. The of- 
fal contractors of Brooklyn have allowed whole 
scow loads of offal and night soil to be dumped 
through the false bottoms of their scows, and 
matter has floated right to the navy yard. No 
effort is known to have been made by Com- 
mander Nicholson to prevent this accumula- 
tion. The health authorities of Brooklyn are 
energetically acting in the matter. Twomore 
seamen on the Vermont were seized with the 
fever to-day and were promptly removed to 
quarantine. Much quae. is felt among the 
crews of the various vessels at the navy yard, 
but the officers believe the worst is over, and 
the President of the Brooklyn board of health 
believes the disease will not extend further. 





Heavy Derratcation.—On Monday the 
announcement was made that the Boston Belt- 
ing Company had suspended with liabilities of 
some $840,000. The cause given was that 
the Treasurer, Mr. John G. Tappan, had used 
the funds and credit of the Company to the 
amount of some $803,000. This money he 
had put into outside speculations. He was a 
large owner of stock in the company, nearly 
half. He has turned over to the company all 
his property, stock in Colorado mines, real 
estate, &., &c., of the nominal value of over 
4 million dollars, but much of it of very doubt- 
ful worth. Mr. Tappan who is a man some 
seventy-five years of age resigned his office 
recently, and the deficit was discovered by his 
successor. 





Tue Four Per Cents.—A very encour- 
aging fact is the large and growing demand 
for the new four per cent bonds, of which 
$113,000,000 have been sold during the last 
five months. There has been a decided in- 
crease in subscriptions the past two or three 
weeks. That these bonds are being purchased 
by people in moderate circumstances is proved 
by the large number of the denominations of 
$50 and $100 which have been sold. 





Fitz Jonn Porter’s Casr.—The evidence 
in this case during the past week has been 
favorable to Porter. It was shown that Pres- 
ident Lincoln intended to give him a chance 
to put in new evidence. Porter's claim that 
the order from Pope for him to move was not 
received till nearly dark, seems confirmed by 
the evidence of two of Pope's staff. The 
Court has adjourned till September 10. 





A Goop Account.—“To sum it up, six long 
and sa 








pi that the time will come when the arti- 
ficial hatching of cod, mackerel and other sea 
fish will be cultivated on a large scale, and as 
successfully as that of salmon, shad and other 
weir fish. 





Arctic ExpLoratTion.—From a communi- 
cation recently received at the Navy depart- 
ment it appears that James Gordon Bennett 
contemplates a double expedition to the North 
Pole. He has been in consultation with Peter- 
mann, the great German geographer, and 
other Arctic experts abroad, and proposes to 
fit the yacht Dauntless for an additional Arc- 
tic expedition, putting in auxiliary engine and, 
screw and otherwise making her complete for 
the expedition by way of Spitzbergen. The 
Jeannette, Bennett’s vessel, is on her way to 
San Francisco, and will pass through the 
Bherings Straits early next year. Mr. Ben- 
nett will spend not less than $120,000 on the 
Jeannette expedition. He wishes the Navy 
department to furnish for the Dauntless a 
crew, Officers and provisions necessary for her 
voyage, he making her otherwise ready. He 
is persuaded that two vessels going in differ- 
ent directions, but by two ways, which are ad- 
mitted to be the best and only ones which 
promise early success, can more than double 
the chances of reaching the pole. 





Kittep sy Ligurninc.—During the heavy 
shower of the 22d, the house of John Fiers, 
in Gloucester, was struck by lightning, and 
two women, named Mrs. Julia McPhee and 
Mrs. George Byers, were instantly killed. 
They were blackened about the head and 
breast. Mrs. Kate Rice, who was in the 
room with them, was badly burned on her 
arm, and her child sitting in her lap was 
stunned. Several other horses were struck, 
but the damage was comparatively light. 





Tue University Race.—On Monday of 
last week, the Freshmen crews of Harvard 
and Cornell Universities rowed a three mile 
at Auburn, N. Y. The Cornell crew won by 
about three lengths in 17.13 3-4. It 
ceded that Harvard rowed in better form than 
her opponents, but the Cornell crew was 


Is con- 


heavier and more mature, which told in their 
favor. 





: Political | Intelligence. 


STATE CONVENTIONS. 
The Democrats of Colorado met in State con- 
vention at Pueblo on the 17th. They nominattd 
W. A. H. Loveland for Governor, and re-nom- 
inated Thos. M. Patterson for Congress. The 
platform affirms a strict construction of the 
Constitution, with all amendments ; suprema-. 
cy of the civil over the military power; com- 
plete severance of church and State and pro- 
tection of the common school system ; denoun- 
ces the electoral frauds, and demands investi- 


gation; demands the repeal of the resumption. 
act, and the substitution of legal tender paper(, 


for national bonds, and its permanent re-es-, 
tablishment as the sole paper money of the 
Government; no further increase in the bond- 
ed debt; and a gradual extinction of the pub- 
lic debt by the redemption of the interest 
bearing portion thereof in such currency as 
the law will permit. 

The Texas Democratic State Convention 
met at Austin on the 17th. Two-thirds of the 
votes cast are necessary for a nomination, and 
up to Saturday no choice of Governor had 
been made. R. B. Hubbard, the present in- 
cumbent, on the 19th ballot Saturday, had 
890 votes to 613 for Judge Devine. The 
platform is substantially the same as that of 
the Colorado convention. The struggle for 
the nomination finally ended on Tuesday by 
the withdrawal of both Hubbard and Devine, 
and the nomination of Chief Justice O. M. 
Roberts for the position. Joseph D. Sayers 
was nominated for Lieutenant-Governor and 
George McCormick for Attorney General. 
The New York greenback-labor party met 
in convention at Syracuse, Tuesday, but did 
little else but wrangle over the admission of 
the different sets of delegates from New York 
city, finally deciding at a late hour to exclude 
the whole lot. A permanent organization 
was then effected and an adjournment taken 
until Wednesday. The Ohio greenbackers 
nominated a State ticket, with John Roy as 
Secretary of State, and adopted resolutions 
in harmony with the principles of the Toledo 
national platform. 





POLITICAL ITEMS. 
The New York Times is pleased to find that 
the managers of both parties are beginning to 
realize that the financial issue will be the con~ 
trolling question in the campaign. Many of 
them are very reluctant to do so. 

The new Chinese embassy will occupy fine 

and imposing quarters at Washington, give 
swell entertainments, and make a spread gen- 
erally. 
The Postmaster General has received a let- 
ter from a prominent citizen of Georgia (a 
Democrat), asking what assurances of assist- 
ance the Administration will give to the Liber- 
als or Independent elements in that State, if 
they nominate a ticket in opposition to the 
Old Bourbons, who are not in sympathy with 
the people, but are simply utilizing them fon 
their own interests. He alludes to this Inde“ 
pendent element as gaining in strength, and 
asserts that it only needs some recognition 
from the Government to enable it to crystalize 
into a formidable factor in Southern politics. 

Gen. Reuben Davis, brother of Jeff Davis, 
is a candidate for Congress in Mississippi. 

It is expected that owing to the exhaustion 
of the special appropriation by Congress at its 
last session for bringing into the market pub- 
lic lands in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama and Florida, the dismissal of 60 or 
70 land office clerks will become necessary 
within a few weeks. 

Gov. Hampton authorizes the announce- 
ment that all citizens of South Carolina ac- 
cused of offences under the Ku-Klux law, who 
have left the State on account of prosecutions 
pending in the United States courts, may re- 
turn in safety without fear of further molesta- 
tion. An earnest effort is making by Gov. 
Hampton to secure general amnesty for illicit 
distillers. 

The President has appointed General Badg- 
er Postmaster at New Orleans in place of J. 
M. G. Parker, suspended. Mr. Parker is a 
brother-in-law of General B. F. Butler. Gen. 
Badger was in the late civil war, was a mem- 
ber of the Sixth Massachusetts, afterward con- 
solidated with the 26th Regiment of that 
State. He accompanied General Butler's ex- 
pedition to Louisiana in 1862, and subsequent- 
ly became Colonel of the First Louisiana Cav- 
alry. He has ever since resided in New Or- 
leans and has held the office of Chief of Police 
and Tax Collector. 

The Democrats of the Second Vermont 
District have nominated Hon, A. M. Dickey, 
of St. Johnsbury, for Congress. ‘he Repub- 
licans of the District are to hold their conven- 
tion August 13. 

A Washington 


, 


special says that gentlemen 


of | who have just arrived trom South Carolina 





| that the work of 
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party in that State is being carried forward 
quietly and very successfully. The enroll- 
ment system has been adopted, and local lead- 
ers have already secured full lists of the Re- 
publican voters in each of the counties. Ex- 
Congressman Elliott is the recognized leader 
of the party in the State. It is believed that 
the Republicans will experience no difficulty 
in returning three out of the five Congress- 
men. They also have an even chance for a 
fourth member. 

A San Antonio special says that after a ses- 
sion of five days and nights the Democratic 
Congressional Convention of the Fifth Texas 
District adjourned sine die without making a 
nomination. Fifty-five ballots were taken. 
The candidates were the present incumbent, 
Gustav Schleicher, and Judge John Ireland. 

The opposition to General Le Fevre, who 
was recently nominated for Congress in the 
Fifth Ohio District on about the three hun- 
dredth ballot, is so decided that an Independ- 
ent Democratic candidate is spoken of. 

Mr. Elijah A. Morse, of Canton, Mass., 
who was the Prohibitory candidate for Lieu- 
tenant Governor last year, declines the use of 
his name again. 





Tue New York Custom Hovusr.—On 
Saturday, Gen. E. A. Merritt, the new Col- 
lector, assumed the duties of his new position. 
Deputy Collector Lydecker is replaced by 
John J. Osborn. Gen. Charles K. Graham 
has been appointed Surveyor, to succeed Gen. 
Merritt. He served as midshipman in the 
navy sn the Mexican war, and was afterward 
a constructing eugineer of the Brooklyn navy 
yard. He raised half a regiment when the 
rebellion broke out, and was left for dead at 
Gettysburg, but was saved. He subsequent- 
ly served under Gen. B. F. Butler at Bermuda 
Hundred, and when the war was over was 
holding rank as Brevet Major General, and 
has since been a civilengineer. He was prom- 
inent in the Greeley movement, and has been 
identified with that wing of Republicanism 
since. 





Tue Mexican Awarps.—A Washington 
dispatch says that the exact amount of the 
awards to American claimants, by the joint 
American and Mexican Commission, is $4,- 
025,623, to be distributed among about 180 
persons. After deducting $114,900 for the 
expenses of the Commission, there will re- 
main for distribution of the amount thus far 
paid by the Mexican Government $570,000. 
This will give a pro rata of about 14 per cent. 
The Weil and La Abra cases are not included, 
as they are left for future consideration in 
consequence of an allegation of fraud by the 
Mexican No checks or war- 
rants have yet been issued to the claimants or 
their attorneys, but they will be on the return 
of the Secretary of State. 


The Markets. 
BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WEDNESDAY, July 24, 1878. 


Government. 





{Corrected weekly by Hivron & WOODWARD, No. 
5, Vealand Mutton; Russev_ Bros., Nos., 17 & 19, 
Poultry and Game; H. Brrp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Bees, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; C. C. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
Nos. 79 & 81, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FuR- 
BER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; Suat- 
TUCK & JONES, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON 
& Co., No.1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts. | 
Butter, Chegse and bggs. 


Butter, # h,— , Cheese, ¥ &®..12 
Lump ..- 40 | Sage, #th. .14 
Prime ....25 @. 28 Neutchatel, ea 

23 @. 2% | Eggs, doz. .i4 


-ls@. 2 


00 @. 
2d quality . 
common, . 
and Berries. 
Grapes— 
Hamburg,-tb 50 
Lemons, # doz 30 
Oranges, # doz 20 
Peaches, pk. . . 
5 


Fruits 
Apples— 

new,¥ bbl .. @. 

¥crate. . .125 @ 200 
Bananas, # dz.50 @. 75 
Blackberries, qt 15 @. 30 
Blueberries, qt 12 @. 15 | Pineapples, ea . 15 
Cantelopes, ea. 15 @. 25 | Raspberries, qt 20 
Cocoanuts, ea. .6 @. 10 | Watermelons,eado ; 
Currants, qt. .15 @. 2 
Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 
Almonds, # ft .25 @. 40 | Prunes, # Bb. .15 
shelled, # b .50 @. 60 Peaches, ¥ th . 20 
Apples, # bh. . 8 @- 12 | .« can... 
Castana, @ th .10 @. 15 | Raisins,lay’s¥ th 
Cnrvay ae 00) egy the. te 
Dates, hb. . . 10 15 Shagbarks, w qt w 
Wigs, @b ...15 @. 40 | Walnuts,Englishis 
Filberts, wqt.. 20 

- b 
. 20 


Peanuts, # b . 10 
Pecans # th... 
Vegetables. 

Beans,#” pk . .50 @. 75 | Bermuda, ¥ bh . 

string, # pk .25 @. 50 | Peas, split, # qt . 
shelled, # qt . 25 @ green,pk . . 37 
Beets, #@ pk .. +. @.- 2% Potatoes, # pk . 30 4 
Cabbage,ea . .10 @. 15 # bushel. . 100 @ 
Carrots, # pk . . 30 # barrel . .22%5 @ 
Cauliflower, ea 17 @. 25 | Sage and Thyme— 
Celery, @ beh . 15 20 #bunch.... @ 
Corn, green, doz . . 2% | Squashes— 
Cucumbers, ea. ; Marrow,#¥b. . 
Egg Plant,ea .15 @. 2 Summer,ea .4 
Lettuce # head . 3 Tomatoes, # pk . 
Onions, pk. . « ps, # pk 
new,bech ...3@. & 

Meats--F resh. 
hind ¥ b - 18 

25 | Lard, leaf,. ... 
17 Tried ..-+-8@.~ 


oe . 
@. 20 
Naples, .... @- 
Zante cur’ts, # 10 @. 
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Beef, ? h— 
Sirloin steak 23 @. 
Round do.. .15 @. 
Rib, roast . .10 @. 20 | Mutton— 
Chuck rib .. 8 @. 10| legs, #h.. .17 
Plate and nvils 7 @. 8 | foreqr,#?h. 6 
Soup pieces . 3@. 4 | chops ....1 
Liver ...+ 7@. 8 | Pork, # b 
Hearts, #@t% .3@. 4] Roast andstks 7 a 
Hogs, round,? bh 5 @. 5} Suet, # bh. 
5 Tallow, ¥ b 8 


Haslet, sheep,ea. @. ar 
Kidney, eac @. 8 |Veal,t’dqr¥? bl4 
foreqr ...-8 @. 


Lamb— 

hind qr # h .16 @. 20 | loims.....15 

fore qr#? bh. .8 @. 10 | Sweetbreads, 338 

Spring, fr qr .12 @. 15 | 

Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 

Pork, hams, # 10 @. 11 smoked, ea . 1 00 

Bacon, # th .10 @. 12 Sheep, do. # dz 

Shoulders, #? th 7 @. 8 | Pigs’ feet, #b .8 @ 

Salt, Wb ...8@. 9 | Sausage, # tb 2 «® 
Beef, corned,¥ th 6 @. 9 | Bologna, # th 10 ¢ 

Smoked, # tb. 11 @. 20 wer he ees 
Tengues, ¥ bh .16 @. 18 

Poultry and Game. 

Chickens, # th . 15 @. 20 squabs, # pr . 50 ¢ 

spring, #? bh .25 @. 35 Pigs, sck’g, ea 1 50 
Ducks, ch’ce, # b . - 2 quarter, ¥ th 10 
Fowls, # ib . .15 @. 20 |Turkeys,— 
Geese, ¥ th... - | choice, ¥ th .20 @ 

Green, # th. . 20 | ordinary, # tb 14 
Pigeons,” doz 1 50 


ee eS 


. 25 

200 
Fish--Fresh. 
Alewives, doz .. @. 2% ;Halibut,#? th. .10 
Bass,striped,?h . @. 17 |_ chicken, #B. . 
Bluetish # h . .8 @. 10 | Mackerel,ea. . 10 
Cod, # tb +++ @. 6! Spanish,ea . 25 
pickled, # ib .. @. 8 |Perch,Wdoz .. 

tongues, # bh. . — white, # mb. . 


a ) 
— ees 
ReSSESE 


cheeks, # tb . 10 | Pickerel, #? Bb . 10 
Cusk, # bb . ° . 6 |Salmon, # Bb. . 20 
Kels, ? b . 10 @. 12 |Sturgeon,¥ bh .7 
Flounders,ea . . . 5 Swordfish, # b 
Frog’s legs, doz 30 @. 35 |Tautog,# bh... 
Haddock, # bb. . . 5 |Trout,brook,vb . 

Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry, #?tb..7@. 9 Salt. # kit . 225 
Clams, # gall . 75 . 80 Lobeter,@ Bb... 
Halibut, smkd,# tb Oysters—Com. stew, 

Fins, # th . .10 #¥gall....75@1 
Herrings, do. # dz Salmon,smk’d th 20 @. 25 

Scaled,# box 35 Pickled, # h. . @. 3 
Mackerel— Tongues and Sounds— 

Salt,each. . oe @ & 


Se 


w 


@FORaGG6@ 
Sm 


@a 
S «8 


8 


8 eee 


@. 4 
Sundries. 
Brooms, # doz 450 @ 9 00 
Cider,¥ bbl... @. .- 
Refined, gall . aes 
Honey, #b . .%@. 3 
Milk, cond, # can 
Maccaroni,# hb . ° 
Pickles, ¥ gall. 50 @. 


4 


whole boxes. . @. 75 
hal “ ,.30@. 50 
quarter “ , .20 @. 35 
Vinegar, # gall 2% @. 40 








BOSTON PRODUCE MAREDT. 
WBDNESDAY, July 24, 1878. 

The market is quiet, and prices favor consumers, 

Butter.—Receipts of the week 9281 pkgs, and 1156 
bxs. The demand to-day is light, and the trade only 
purchases in small lots. Strictly fine butter is not 
plenty, and commands our outside figures readily, but 
the most of the butter which is classed as best sells at 15 
@iéc. The low grades are dull, and even fair lots of 
butter are only taken at low figures. We quote choice 
creameries at 20c ¥ th. for the best and so down to 16 
@i7e for fair to good. Fair to good Northern butter 
ranges from 10@1l4c, and Western dairy tor 10@14c, the 
latter price for a choice in Vermont style 
packages. Ladle-packed Western butter ranges from 
v@lic, and store-packed from 7a@8c. Jobbers’ prices are 
2 or 3c ¥ tb. above these quotations. 

Utica, N. Y., July 22.—Seven thousand five hundred 
bxs. of cheese sold here to-day, and 5700 on commis- 
sion; average price, 7%c; leading price, 8c; top price, 
sje. Milk shrinkingfrom \ to 1-3. 
Cheese.—Keceipts of the week 3765 boxes and — 
bbls. There is little change in prices, and the market is 
quiet at quoted rates. e quote from 7%@8ec for 
choice factory ; 6% @7 sc for fair to good, and 4@6c ¥ b. 
for common and medium. x 

ny, N. Y., July 22.—The offerings of factory 
cheese at Little Falls to-day did not exceed 10,000 bxs. 
Sales at 74@8c, the ruling price being 7kc. Farm 
cheese was firmer; sales of 424 bxs. at 64,@7c. Butter 
at 14@16c # bb. 

Egges.—Receipts of the week 1903 bxs and 16 bbls. 
There no change to note, and fresh caps sell readily at 
our outside figures. Sales of P E I eggs have been 
made to-day at 12c # doz. for strictly fresh stock, but 
stale lots, if there are any, would have to be sold at a less 
price. Fresh Eastern sell at 11@13c # doz., but 10@12c 
will cover the most of the sales. Northern range 11g 
lzc the latter price for fresh ones. 

Produce.—The market is firm for new potatoes 
at $2 # bbi., and the receipts are heavy. 
sold at $2 25 # bbl. for marrow. Watermelons at $14 
@$17 ¥ hundred. 

Fruit and Berries.—Blucberries are scarce and 
firm at $4 ¥ bush; blackberries are selling at 6@100¥ 
quart for Southern, while natives fetch from 30¢ ; 
apples r from $2@¢3 ¥ bbl., but there are no choice 
—_— offered ; there are no peaches in the 


t 

Beans.—Mediums are steady, but the demand is 
only moderate at $1 60@$1 65 ¥ bush, There is a fair 
sale for pea beans at $1 es! 75, and yellow eyes re- 
main at $2 256@$2 30 # bush. Jobbers’ prices are 10c 
w bush. higher than the above quotations. 

—— sate—The market en) and aig = 
ru low. @ pros ve of a new 
market tends to {ae wn rates on fattle, and lower 

are 


an 
e quote Brighton dressed beef at 7@84c for whole 
sides, 10@11he for hind ee for fore do. 
is quoted at li@lic ¥ b., veal at 5@13c. 
Spring lambs sell at 13g ibe ¥ b. 

Popltey.—Themmppiy is 8 and demand limited. 

We quote the range on good ity at from 12@ 18c. 
May and Straw.—The for straw is not 


so firm, and we quote 11@$13 ¥ ton. There is no 
wo wow Mp Ket is unaltered. 


,» an mar , 

18 ¥ ton; mesh 

* fine at 15, an at $l0@siz 

#5 Ae Dulttee sold 10-40 at 130, 

good articles fair to good s0bd 8 
ica choimed the ot 

y sold at 6 @740 ¥ tb. for plain, 
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do at $4 3545 75; common to choice white wheat west- 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Carefully Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, July 24, 1878. 
Ashes. Beitinn’.. 2° 4 
Pearl, ¥B® ...6@. 6 0.7} Linen. .4 @. 
Pot, # ... . 44@. $f =< -< yang 4 
o_o, yi * ee @. 
Yellow, ¥ h. .2% @. 2 
White, ¥b . .40 @. 50 
Candles. 
Mould, ¥ bY. . 2 @- BY 
Spem.....7@. 2 
Adamantine . .12 @. 24 
Parafine ...19 @. 
Coal. 
Cannel, ¥ tonl4 50 @17 
Anthracite, ¥ 2000 tbs— 
retail Te ot-4 + zi ; ; 
oargo pA holy 4 Pewter ... 7ha@. 
Mocha, # Petroleum. 
Java.... Crude .....8@. 
Maracaibo Refined ... . 10a. 
0) Kerosene .... @. 20 
Naptha ....1l0@. 
Produce. 
Appies,# bbl .. 
ed, vB. 


wolored... .ij@. 
soft woolen .10 @. 1 
Print papers . .ij@. 3 


Old Metals— 
7 port os @. ¥ 
ew eve @. 16 
Light .. . isha. 1S 


21 


Upland. Gulf. 

Ordinary ....9@. 9% 
Good Ordinary 105@ . it 
Low Middling . 11j@. 11 
Mid ». -llh@. U 
Good Middling 12 @. 12 

Domestics. 

Sheetings and Shirtings— 
Heavy 44...7}@- 7 
Medium 44. .64@. 
Drills, brown. . H q 
Print Cloths . .34@. 
Cotton Flannels . @. 
Prints, fancy . .5 @ 
Denim we. 


& 


Prime... . 
fair to good . 1: 
common 0 
creameries . 18 
Western . .9 
Beans, # bushel— 
Small and ex 1 65 
Yellow Eyes 2 25 
Mediums. . 1 60 
Cheese, ? B— 
me factory . 7 
air to good. . 
farm dairy. . 
Me oo wo ok 
|Cranber’s, bbl . . 
| Onions, ¥ bbl. . 
Potatoes, # bushel 
Early Rose . 30 ¢ 
| Jacksons . . 25 
No. 1, # tes 13 00 P only ee +2 = 
Herring— | , 3° oe 
Eggs, # doz . . 11 
sealed, ¥ box 14 @ - 144 Pk lea, # bbi—. 
pickled,#bbl 250 @ 475 {edhree . . 600 ¢ 
Flour and Meal, medium . .8 00 
Western sup . 300 @ 350 fine... .1000 a 
Com. extra 400 @ 450 mixed . .1100 @lz 
Wisconsin and Minnesota Vinegar, ¥ gal. 15 @. 3 
Com. to ch’ce4 25 @ 7 
Michigan and Ohio— 5 25 |Beer oe: agama 
- 475 525 ’ s8— 
er sp hee < West. mess 900 


“ous 
Lond o 
260268 €& 
sites = * “me if 
x 4 


BS seed 
Fish. 
Cod, large, qtl 350 @ 
small ....-. 
Hake - 100 
Pollock ...100 
Mackerel, Bay 7 50 
hore ...700 
Alewives . .450 
Salmon— 


R Re: 


- 





22a 


aaa 
S ShSss- 


« 


as 


“NI 


& 
_ 
EGOS | @282Sea60@ O8eé 


@10 00 


a 
@ 
a ee 
@ 

@ 6 


17 
0225 
-149@ 


Seed. 
Corrected by Schlege 
erett § Co. 
Clover, red ...8 
white Dutch t% 30 
Grass, #? bushel— 
Herds .. 
Hungarian 
Millet .. 
German .. 
Red Top, bag! 75 
Fow|mead'’w 250 
Lawn .. .800 
R.1. Bent... 
Ky. Bue ... 
Orchard .. . 
Buckwheat, bul 00 
Barley, # bush 00 a 
Rye, bush . . . 
W heat, winter 3 00 ¢ 
Flax Seed .... 
Linseed, Am. 1 35 
Calcutta,g’ld1 85 
Canary .. .175 


Liverpool 
bag, fine . 
Coarse fine . 


~17%5 
-14 
21 
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Illinois and Indiana— 
oice ext. 475 @575 | West. ext. 1050 
o ° Plate . _. 1150 
Southern ext 5 00 
Y Meal. . 225 Mess . 1050 
Rye Flot 25 Clear .. . 1200 
Buckwheat do. 
. 450 caddies, ¥? bh . 
a Hams, smoked . 
. 4j@. 
Almonds— 
Soft shell . .21 @. 4 Rice. 
Carolina ... .7}@. 
Currants ....4@. 7 e@. 
ee 2 Salt—y hhd. 
Figs,drums ... @. . Cadiz ....200 
yers. .. . 104 
ail 00 
Oranges,¥ box7 00 @ 7 50 
Raisins, layer . . 
Grain. 
Corn, # 56 the— 
52 
No. 1 mixed .50 @. $ 
No. 2 mixed .48)@. 49 
- &. 
Steamer .*. . 464@. 474 
Oats....- 329. 41 
Rye .....-65 @. 68 
Barley a. & 
Fine Feed, . 15 00 @15 50 
Middlings . . 1550 @16 00 
Hay—* 2000 bbs. 
East.& North.10 00 @1s8 00 
Country Hay— 
Old, # ton 2100 @22 00 
Salt Hay . .1100 
Straw, 100 ths .60 @. 70 
Calcutta Cow, # bh— : Soap. 
Slaughter ..12 @. 14 Castile, Wb . .6 4 
B. Ayres, dry aq. 21 | Spices. 
Rio Grande - 194 hg. 2 


“ isext 500 
Bt. Loule Pork, prime . 950 
lour . 34 
oa Lard, tee, ¥ th . 7}é 
4 
- Hogs, dressed 
Citron. . + + » 144@. 
Louisiana . 
.-4@ 
Pea Nuts ..120@ 
@. ib 
Lemons,?box 9 00 
@.. 
Loose Muse 195 @ 205 
Yellow ...51@. 
51 
Ungraded . . 
Wheat. . . 100 @ 128 
Shorts, # ton 14 00 @l4 50 
Oil Cake,#ton45 00 @50 00 
At City Scales—retail. 
New@#@ton... @. . 
@13 00 
175 
Hides and Skins, | Mustard Seed . 12 
Dead green .10 @. 104; American, ¥ b . 6 
17 | Cassia, # tb gold 
33 @. 


FS | Cloves ee 
| Ginger . - 5@. 
5 |Mace .....75 @. 
|Nutmegs ... 76 @. 
“ |Pepper.... llba@. 
Pimento... . 13,4 
Starch. 
Wheat, #b . .64@. 
Corn, @b .. .2ja. 
Potato, # bh. . .34@ 
Sugar. 
Havana, D. 8.— 
Nos. 8to 12. .7}@. 
Nos. 13to 17 .8la@. 
Nos. 18 to 20 . via ° 
White 


Goat Skins— 
Madras ...4 
Patnas ...3@4@ 

Honey. 

Cuba, ¥ gal .100 @ 

Northern— 

Box,# tb ... 

Loose # B.. . 

Hops. 

lst sort, 1877 . .5 @ 
do. 1876 . .2@ 

Leather. 

Ayres .20 @. 
common. . . lvha. 

Oak ...--% @. 3 Cuba Muscovado— 
Upper, in rough— Fair to g’d ref 7ha. 
Hemiock « 22 Fair to g’dgro. 7\a@. 
oO 


Sole, B. 


bidaeliasth B- Prime to cho’e 8 @. 

Porto Rico .. .7 

Refined, crushed . 

Powdered a 

Granulated . .91@. 

Coffee crush .7j@. 
Tallow. 
Rendered, # B&B . 6 
5 


a 
Calf Skins, a. 
Rough .. . 3 a. 
Finished. . .5 
French. . .120 
Lime. 
Rockland, #cask75 
Lumber. 
Pine, clear . 18 00 
Coarse No.5 13 00 
Refuse . .1000 
Shipping b’ds 15 00 
Spruace— 


ees @. 


@. 


a36 00 
@14 00 
#1100 
@16 00 


G10 00 
@ 800 


. & 
- &% 
- 50 
+ © 
- 40 


. 70 


Gunpowder, th 22 
Imperial. . . .22 
Hyson ... +20 
Young Hyson . 20 
Hyson Skin . .15 





Hemlock Boards— 





97h cash; 973¢c for July; 87%e bid for Auaust; No 3 
at 864% @87c. Corn in demand and a shade bigher 
at 38% @37%c cash; ¢ for July; 38% 438240 for Au- 
gust; rejected at 36e. Oats firm at 25%c cash; 24K @ 
244%c for July; 22%e for August. Kye strong and 
higher at 515,@5%c. Barley firm at 65e7 Pork quiet 
but steady at $9 25@9 30 cash; $9 273, @9 30 for Au- 
gust. Lard steady at $6 90@6 924; cash und $6 925, for 
August. Bulkmeats unchanged; shoulders at $4 89; 
short rib at 5jc; short clear at 6c. 





REPORT OF THE 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET, 
‘ At Brighton and Watertown. 


BY GEO. J. FOX. 
WEDNESDAY, July 24, 1878. 
Amount of stock at Market :— 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veale. 
- 5,785 9,573 * 425 
: 7,103 6,555 473 
5,868 6,243 = 360 


This week .... 
Last week . . 
Last year, July 
Horses . 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
27 


+ « «6,320 — 
25, . 3,210 ie 
.- 70 


_ 61 1345 
5406 5535 
400 


9,573 


New York 

328 | Connecticut 
1708 | Western. . 
257 | Canada 


Maine ...+ 2 
New Hampshire 101 
Vermont .. . 183 
Massachusetts. 7 


Total .. 
Left over 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 

Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

Fitchburg . . 2044 744 | Bos. & Albany 3468 5400 

Lowell ... 203 3063|N.Y & N. Eng. 

Eastern... 2 366] On foot & boats 24 


Total . 5,785 9,573 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine.— H.S. Manchester 1 
B. Soule .... M. T. Shackett . 67 
W. Richardson . G. W. Clark . 
New Mampshire— Massach usetts— 
Adden & Hanna- W. H. Bardwell 
ford 4 Jas. Rice... . 
Geo. Hilliard. . New York— 
1. B. Sargent. . J. Latham 
J. L. Sanborn H.C.Clark... 
J. W. ‘Vaylor. . Fisher Bros. 
Aldrich&J ohnson 17 B. Hurlbert 
Dow & Moulton : J. A. & J. 
J.W. Cooper. . Murray _ 
Vermont— D. McCarthy .. 4 
L. C, Tower W.Demsey... 
Geo. Clark ... E. Smith .... 
K. G. Kimball . S. Southworth . 
C. H. French. . J.Metfride.. . 
S. Newton... W estern— 
G. W. Brownell A.N. Monroe . 3344 
F.F. Brady... G. W. Hollis . . 
A. Frazier ... Rowe & Ellis. . 48 
Hastings &Camp- J. Stetson & Co. 16 
ll A. White. ... 80 
J. A. Hathaway 680 
Swift Bros.& Co. 160 
Loduc Bros. . . 386 
Head & Heard. 154 
Lingham & Co. 
T. Nugent... 
C. Leavitt & Son 92 
Stranger... . 154 


** 


6,785 


6.46442 64 4:0 0.5.5 


51 
75 
120 


b. 


Shi oncnc 


St 


be 150 
Hastings & Flan- 

Gera ..++- @ 
8. A. Cleaveland 
A. Williamson . 
F. 8. Kimbail 
S. M. Flint... 
Y. Kimball... 19 
Hall & Seaver . 20 
Tinker & Kentfield 5 175 Canada— 
H.Ingersop .. 4 126 Hastings& Morse 


NORTHERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ON 100 bs. DRESSED WEIGHT. 

Good oxen . $7.00 @ 7.25 | Second quality $5.00@5.50 
Fair to good . 6.00 @ 6.50 | Third quality . 4.00@4.75 

Few pairs premium bullocks ...... .7-50@7.75 

Union Marke, Watertown, Tuesday, July 28, 1878. 
—As the supply was heavy last week and still heavier 
to-day with Western cattle, we find butchers hardly 
prepared to come up to the scratch, and pay what they 
did last week, and drovers having the face to ask as 
much found the asking one thing, and the receiving 
quite another. Not the diflerence noticed on the 
Northern cattle as on the Western, and as but few 
Western were offered at these yards, there Was not so 
much discernible difference in the market prices at these 
yards as at Brighton. We kuow of one drover who 
had sold out all his stock but four bulls; these be start- 
ed with some cattle belonging to another drover to 
Brighton, but he didn’t take to the idea of going after 
he got siarted, and offered to sell out for $150. Lhey 
were four handsome large bulls, but no—the drover 
wouldn’t offer but $100; the man was desperate, and 
told him to take them. You see he had been trying all 
the morning to sell them, and couldn't. The market 
was surely dullon the common kind of cattle. Good 
Lake steers were sold without much hesitation. A 
heavy run of shipping cattle again this week. 2265 
head of cattle came over the Northern rouwds; full two. 
thirds were tor shipping. 

TRANSACTIONS AT THE YARDS. 
Shackett sold 10 steers to dress 725 bbs, at 7c, 
dressed weight; 8 steers to J. Goward to dress 750 tbs, 
at 7c dressed weight; 10 steers to dress 700 ths, at 6c 
dressed weight; smaller cattle from 5@7c ¥ tb dressed 
weight. 

Tinker & Kentfield sold 3 old cows at 53gc dressed 


102 
11 
108 
167 
33 
105 


“4 
15 


6 


22 


M. 'T. 


. Clark Sold 12 year-old heifer to dress 450 tbs, 
22; 12-year-old bull at $15, to weigh 700 tbs, live. 
. MeCarthy sold cows and heifers to dress 500 tbs 
each, at Sa6ée dressed weight. 

Adden & Hannaford soid 2 oxen, estimated to dress 
1050 tbs euch, at 7c dressed weight; 2 coarser oxen that 
weighed 1200 tbs each, at 6¢ dressed weight. 

WESTERN CATTLE, 
PRICKS @ b ON THE LIVE WRIGHT. 
Extra .. 5 @5i | Light to fair... .4 @4j 
Good to prime . . .44@4j | Slim... . + + « 3h@3§ 

A few iote of premium steers cost .... + «5§@o§ 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, July 23 and 
24, 1878.—The Boston & Albavy Kailroad lauded 3458 
cattle since last market day. Atter deducting the ship- 
ping cattle, there were remaining more cattle than our 
market required, and as the shipping stock take out the 
best, quite a proportion of what remained were classed 
ordinary grade. We noticed a great many sales of 
Western cattle at 44 @44¢ ¥ bh on the hoot. In the 
sales of the Monroe cattle, just notice the prices. The 
prevailing opinion among drovers Was that cattle were 
selling trom 4 to 4c #@ i lower than last week, consid 
ering quality and ail. Those who are shipping cattle 
call the trade about knocked to pieces, but we notice 
they still keep piling in the cattle in numbers not yet di- 
minished. Wim. Colwell has started for Chicago after 
500 head to sail in a steamer already engaged; said he 
should not start for there if arrangements had not been 
previously made so to do. City butchers will grumble 
if they cannot get well tatted cattle. 

SALES AT BRIGHTON. 

New YARps.—A. N. Monroe sold 31 steers av 1251 
Ibs, at $5 10; 17 steers av 153Y Ibs, at $4 55; 15 steers 
av 1141 tbs, at 4%c; 16 steers av 1112 tbs, at 44c; 1s 
steers av 1018 tbs, at 44,¢; 16 steers av 1131 ths, at 4\c; 





Souchong .. . 15 
Ooleng ... «20 
Janan J Br 
Tobacco. 
Seedleaf, Conn. & Mass. 
Fillers ...5@. 7 
Seconds ...10 @. 12 
Wrappers . .12 @. 35 
New York assorted lots. 
Common . . .64@. ¥ 
| Good - We. 13 
el | Penn. and Ohio. 
Assorted lots 6)@. 17 
48 Cuba .... .6 @120 
| Yara cows ett @. 8 
Weood and Bark. 
Retail prices ¥ cord. 
|Bark, hemlock. . @. . 
2 50 | Wood, hard - ++ @1000 
soft . 


. & 
MO 


@ 900 


Nos.1&2 .800 
: 7.00 


50 @ 
Nos. 1 & 2. 27 00 
Refuse . .1200 
Clapboards— 
Extra Pine 33 00 
Sap do. . .25 00 
Spruce . . 1000 
Shingles - 125 
Laths.. 140 
Molasses. 
New Orleans .30 @. 
Muscovado ... 
Cienfuegos . . 34 
Porto Rico Ra 
Nails. 
10d to 60d— 
#100... . 
ou. 
Linseed, Am. 
Crude Sperm 
Do. Whale. .3 
Refined do. . 
Sperm, winter ! 
Do. spring ee 
Lard, W est. Ex 
Nos.1&2..? 
ExtraBoston 
Labrador Cod . 3! 
Bankdo.. .. .4 
Menhaden .. .: ; 
Neatsfoot¥ gal. 75 @ 
Paints. 
Lead, White— 
Eng pure in oi] } 


Am. do. dry . d 
Am. 


Red, 
Zine, White— 


@%5 00 | 
@33 00 | 
a@20 00 

@ 425 | 


: 36 
50 


o- ~ «+». @8OO0 

| Wholesale prices ¥ cord. 

Bark . a. 

Wood, hard .575 @ 6 

Soft... .500@5 
Wool. 


Ohio and Pensylvania— 
Picklock ..40 @. & 
Choice XX . .37 @. 3 
FineX.. 
Medium . 
Coarse... -. 

Mich., N. Y. & 
Extraand XX 35 @. 3 
Fine ....34@ 
Medium .. . 35 
Common , .30 

Other Western— 

Fine and X . 35 
Medium . . .34 
Common . .30 4. ® 

. Pulled extra. . 30 

Do. do. in oil 10h@ . so tenegll a 
ee t+ g,|Combing fleece 38 @ . 

Putty, in bulk .2@. of | Fine delaine. .41 @. 

MineralPaints. 1@. 24) [alifornia . . . 1 

Varnishes . .100 @ 600 | +©X88 code 

Guo. . s(t O. Se Omen. ® 

Paper Stock & Junk.|gycnos Avres 1b a 

Canvas, No.1. .49@. 5 |Cape Good Hope25 


50 


) 


33 @. 
Vermo 





&eae8 


REMARKS.—Business is quiet, and prices show few 
changes, this week. Coal is dull, both wholesale and 
retail. Coffee firm. Cotton quite steady. There is a 
better feeling in the Dry Goods market, with an in- 
creased demand for all standard goods, and in prices 
very little change,—woollens selling more freely. Fish 
in hght demand—mackerel firm, cod searce and wanted. 
There has been a very good feeling in the Flour market 
the past week and jabs have operated more freely 
than for some time past. The demand has run more 
on Patents than any other description, and good and 
choice brands, ranging from $6 7547 25 ¥ bbl, have 
met with a ready sale. Some considerable new Flour 
has also been sold to arrive at $545 75 for Ohio, Indi- 
ana and St. Louis choice brands. We do not look for 
any improvement in prices, but there is a prospect ot a 
fair demand at present, as jobbers are carrying com 
paratively small stocks. Corn in fair export demand. 
Vats steady. Wheat somewhat firmer. Kye quiet. 
Hay easier. Hides sustain full prices. The market 
has become very dull for Hops, and 7c is the outside 
price tor best lots of Eastern, 1877. For 1876, it is diffi- 
cult to place a round lot at 243c # ih. Brewers are all 
well supplied and will not be in the market for much 
stock until the new crop is available. Leather firm at 
full prices. Lumber dull and prices easier. Molasses 
quiet. Oats in steady demand. Petroleum dull and 
easier. Produce market noted elsewhere. Beef and 

ork steady and tirm. Lard firm. Hams in demand. 
ice firm. Sugar in moderate demand and refined 
easier. Tallow rather dull. The arrivals of domestic 
Wool from all points have been quite large, and the 
market is now well stocked with all grades and quali 
tues. The demand has been good although the sales do 
not add up quite so large as for some previous weeks. 
Prices are firm and have been well sustained, with a 
prospect of a good demand and a steady market. A 
large portion of the cities of the West has already been 
taken by manulacturers, dealers and local apooulaters. 
There is now very little Wool lett in Wisconsin and 
Michigan, but there is still a fgjr supply of the fine 
Wools still left in Obio and Pennsylvania which are 
held at prices above the current rates in Eastern 
markets. The transactions are noted elsewhere. 





PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York. July 22.—Cotton firm and 1-16c higher; 
sales 1372 bales; forward deliveries 4a9 points higher. 
Flour—receipts, 15,251 bbls; market a shade firmer tor 
Minnesotas and other kinds quiet and without decided 
change; sales 17,600 bbis; No 2 at $2 50g@3 20; super- 
fine western and State at $350@3 90; common to good 
extra western and State at $4 00@4 30; good to choice 


ern extra at $5 20@6 50; fancy do at $6 55q@7 50; com- 
mon to good extra Uhio at $4 00@575; common to 
choice extra St. Louis at $4 00@7; patent Minnesota, 
extra good to prime, at $6 00@7 25; choice to double 
extra fo at $7 26@8 25; including 2800 bbls city mills 
extra at $5 15; 3100 bbls low grades extra at $4 00 
@4 50; 3800 bbls winter wheat extra at $4 25@5 75; 8100 
Minnesota extras at $4 10@s 25; market closing steady. 
Southern flour unchanged; sales 6000 bbis at $455@ 
7 26; including 4500 bbis for export. Rye flour quiet. 
Cornmealfirm. Wheat—receipts, 165,785 bush; winter 
3¢@ic better and spring a shade firmer and quiet, with 
fair export deman and light 5 4 milling inquiry; sales 
205,000 bush, including 125,000 bush on the spot; No2 
spring at $1 05@1 06; Noi do at $1 10@1 12; ungraded 
eis os! 12; No2 do at $1 10@1 11; Nol 
do at $1 14; No2 amber at $! 07@1 08; No 1 amber 
at $1 074108; No 1 amber round at $1 13; white State 
at $1 2456; steamer white State at $1 25; No 2 spring, 
July, at $1 05 bid and $1 06 asked; No 2 northwestern, 
July, at $1 05 bid and $1 l0 asked; No2 winter red, 
July, at $1093; bid and $1 11% asked; including 4s,- 
000 bush No 1 white, to August 25, at $1 15; 5000 bush 
No 2 winter red, first half August, at $104; 8000 bush 
No2 amber, first half August, at $102. Rye quiet. 
Barley nominal. Corn—receipts 98,350 bush; market 
3gc better and fairly active; sales 306,000 bush, includ- 
236,000 bush on the spot; un at 44@48c; No 3 at 
455¢c; steamer at 464,@47¢; No 2 at 47,@45c; Kansas 
at 48c; round yellow at 52@5sc; white western at 48e; 
steamer, July, at 465¢c bid and 47¢ asked; No vJuly, at 
474¢c bid and 47%c asked. Oats—receipts, 75,000 bush ; 
market wi t ed e and moderately active ; 
sales 105,000 bush; No 3 white at 33c; No 2 at 38; No 
2 white at 338% @34c; Nol at 334%@33%c; No 1 white 
at 37c; extra at 3ic; ed western at 82@34e; white 
western at 315¢@36c; mixed State at 32@34c; white 
State at 33i¢@sse. Coffee 5 quiet 
Steady. Molasses nominally unchanged. Kice 
steady. dull and heavy. Tallow steady at 
eis 15-16c. Pork steady and very quiet; sales 276 
bbls mess on the on private te udted at $10.- 
25@10 50; 160 bbis mess at $11@11 60. Beef dull. 
Beef hams steady at $22. Cut meats steady; pickled 
shoulders at 646; do hams at llc; fresh bams at 1c; 
; middies firmer; yg long clear 


> 280 tierces b. 
ae July 22. — Pork easier at $9 75@10. 
} prime steam at $6 90@7. Bulk. 
oi, Sh omer ab taeiaen 
(G60; vides at 6 ee 
at 








36 steers av O85 tbs, at $4 40; 17 steers av 11s! tbs, at 
dee at a Lara pm asm e-ubwt 
54,c; 59 steers av 1165 ths, at 5c; 42 steers av 1101 bbs, 
at $4 80. 

J. Stetson & Co. sold 17 steers, 20,870 ths, at $5 10; 5 
steers, 5450 tba, at 5c. 

A. White sold 16 steers av 1250 ths, at $5 15; 20 steers 
av 1400 tbs, at $5 20; 2 steers av 1150 ibs, at dc; 10 
steers ay 1200 tbs, at $5 10; 7 steers av 1575 ths, at 5Xc. 

J. B. Cook sold 20 steers av 1325 ths, at $5 20. 

OLD YARDs.—J. A. Hathaway sold 31 steers, 39,070 
ths, at Sige; 25 steers, 30,050 Ihe, at b4,c; 14 steers, 17, 
750 tbs, at $5 20; 62 steers, 76,640 ths, at $4 S80; 26 steers, 
22,050 tbs, at 4'gc; 34 steers, 46,¥80 Ibs, at Sc. 

J. B. Cook sold 16 steers av 925 ths, at $4 10; 12 
steers av 1275 Ibs, at 5c; 7 steers av 1100 ths, at 4\c. 

E. Farrell sold 15 steers from $4 80 to 54 c. 

«. Leavitt & Son sold 7 steers av 1275 tbs, at $5 35; 7 
steers av 1200 Ibs, at 85 20; 9 steers av 1075 ths, at $4.85. 

Fitch & Birch sold 11 steers av 1108 tbs, at 5c; 4 steers 
av 1000 Ibs, at 4\c. 

EK. H. Eames sold 12 steers av 
steers av 1100 tbs, at 5c. 

UOXEN, COWS, VEALS, SWINE, &c. 

Prices of Store Catthe— W orking oxen, per pair from 
$75@125 to $120@167; milch cows and calves from $25 
@#45; extra, $50@ $00; farrow cows, $10@$25; year- 
lings, $7.00a$15; Lwo years old, $12@$25; three years 
old, $254$44; veal calves 3@5. 


1200 ths, at $5 15; 6 


STORE CATTLE AND WORKING OXEN.—Benjamin 
Soule came in from Maine with 17 head of catue by 
boat, but he enly had one pair of working oxen that 
he sold for $120, girthing 6 ft ¥ in, and weighing 2700 
Ibs, the only pair we heard of at market. 

New Mitcn Cows.—B. Soule sold 2 new milch 
cows and calves at $3. each; 1 cow and calf at $40, 
Jas. Rice sold 2 cows and calves at $35 each, | farrow 
cow at $15. Dow & Moulton sold 2 2-year-old heifers, 
$25a30. C. L. Tower sold 2 cows and calves at $40 
each. 1, B. Sargeut sold | cow and calf at $40. H.C, 
Clark sold 1) cow and calf at @2v. The market is dull 
for milch cows, and it takes a pretty nice cow, includ 
ing calf, to fetch $50; note the most of the sales $40 or 
under. 

VEAL CALVES. — Receipts 425 head. 
changed. 

kat HoGs.—15 head of northern hogs. Butchers 
prefer the western, as they cut up better, and smaller 
boned, so they say. They are giving 5‘4 @54¢c for north- 
ern dressed hogs. The western cost them 434 @5c live. 

POULTRY.—»spring chickens are two cents # th lower, 
fowls and turkeys as last noticed, l0glic. Quite a 
supply arrived. 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep, in lots 24a5c 7 B, or $2.00@5.50 per 
head; spring lambs 4@6c ¥ b. 

We find a supply of 9473 head, some 2300 in excess of 
last week. One year ago this week, the supply was 6808 
head; same week in 1876, the supply numbered only 
#432 head; in 1575, supply same week 4964 head. If 
butchers must work offali this mutton and jamb, a come 
down in price seems to be the only resource, and they 
bid accordingly for the flocks at market yards. We 
can’t really blame them for trying to buy as cheap as 
they can; if drovers would give their tlocks to them 
they would take them, but 5@o4,c on lambs seems to be 
the popular price this week, and old sheep anywhere 
from 3 or 24 to 5c #; arrivals are of old sheep all 
sheared. The rates are from \% to 4c lower on com- 
mon to medium grades. J. Mcbride sold 188 lambs, av. 
61 ibs, at 5%c; 24 old sheep, 2670 ths, at 4c. Geo. Hil- 
liard sold 61 lambs, av. 624¢ ths, at64,.c. G. W. Clark 
sold 118 tine lambs, 7720 tbs, at 6c, 8S. Southworth 
sold 71 lambs, 67 ths each, at 6c. J. A. & J.B. Murray 
sold 121 sheep and lambs, av. 56 iba, at 64.0; 17 sheep, 
95 Ibs, at 4c; 233 sheep and lambs on drift to Griswold, 
Whitney & Co. W. Dempsey sold a faney flock of 
lambs, 07 head, to J. Faxon, ay. 68 ths, at best market 
price. 8. A. Cleveland sold 81 lambs and 21 sheep, av. 
73 Ibs, at 54cfor lambs, and 5c for sheep. E. smith 
sold 92 lambs, a nice lot, av. 63 ths, at 6c. A. Frazer 
sold 1:6 head, a very few old sheep, ay. 65 tbs, at a frac 
tion over 54c. Fisher Bros. sold lambs at 5Xc, and 
sheep atSe. Hall & Seaver sold 92 lambs, 5260 ths, at 
Shc; 10 old sheep, 938 ths, at 4c. 1. B. Sargent sold 44 
lambs, av. 50 tbs, at Sc. H. C. Clark sold 41 lambs, 
2200 Ibs, at Gigc;, 9 sheep, 1070 ths, at 43¢c. 

HIDES, PELTS, SWINE, &c. 

Brighton hides, 6464; country hides, 54@6; calf 
skins, —@1l0c¥ &; lamb skins, 50c ea; sheared skins, 
2v@2c ea; tallow—Briyhton, —@5jc; country, 4j@5c. 
Fat hogs, live, 44@5¢c # ; Store pigs, —@—c at 
wholesale; —@—c at retail; Columbia county pigs, 
—G@—; sucking pigs, none; veal calves 3@5c ¥ é. 

GENEKAL REMARKS.—Butchers did not go to the 
yards feeling very cattle hungry, or sheep and 
lamb hungry, and when the first cuts of cattle droves 
were singled out for shipment, and drovers say 
take your choice of what is left, they had much 
rather have first selection—but here is the dif- 
ficulty : our butchers do not want to pay the big prices 
the best cattle intended for shipment command. With 
asteady and gradual increase in the supply of lambs 
and sheep, prices have a downward tendency, and 
country drovers are already disgusted with the business 
and talk strongly of stopping at home aad trying to 
save what littl money they have. 


Prices un- 





CATTLE MARKETS. 


New York, July 22.—The arrivals of horned cattle 
fresh to hand this forenoon were heavy and above the 
demand, which was slow, especially for inferior quali- 
ty beeves, which were jc off in value on the closing 
rates of last week. Good quality beeves were scarce, 
and in fair demand at current rates, which were steady. 
At Sixtieth-street Yards prices were 7o@10\c ¥ b., 
weights 5 to 9 ewt. At Harsimus Cove Yards prices 
ranged from 7c@104,c ¥ B., weights 4to9), ewt. Sales 
were effected on 50 to 57 ths. pet. General sales on 55 
56 tbs net. Milch cows sold at $50@ 960 # bb, calves in- 
cluded. Buttermilk-fed calves sold at 24 @34 ¥ B. ; or- 
dinary quality calves at 5@54c # %.; medium quality 
veals at 6c # b.; demand slow at above quotation. 
Sheep steady at 3h0@5\c ¥ th. Lambs off in feeling at 
5a@6\c # &.; quality of the flocks to hand coarse to 
choice, in general good. There were no Live Hogs on 
sale. City Gressed sow at Sc@b%c # bh. with market 
pigs at 6c # tb. 

Buffalo, N. Y., July 19.— Cattle—Receipts to-day, 
2070 head ; total for the week thus far, 11,900 head; for 
the same tin® last week, 9578 head, being an increase 
for the week thus far of 136 cars; through consign- 
ments, #61 cars; market active and lower; quoted locg 
lde below Thursday's prices for OO eal rs’ 
grades ; sales of good to choice steers at 504 
medium, $4 20@$4 40; light butchers’, $3 Soges 
cows and heifers, $3 25@$3 74; bulls scarce; 
weak ; were disposed of. and b 
—Keceipts to-day, 3600 fhead; for the week thus far, 
20,000 head; for the same time last week,16,600 head ; 
through consignments, 57 cars ; market ly ac- 
tive; prices unchanged; offerings generally of good 
quality ; sales of fair to good Western , at $3 7 
$+ 2: amie ot a evs 0: er the prinai- 

u " ering® 4 -— Receipts 
Fevany’ 4305 head ; for the week thus far, "23.200 head ; 
for the — time last week, 19,405 — through con- 

nments, 157 cars; market moderately active; s 
Wane lower; es, corn-fed Yortore ee 30; 
50; grassers but all lots sold. 


ts, 673 
7 which ft con. red large 


Amo umber 
heavy steers, which weak thi to OSeeae hd 
fe markets. The intense heat has an unfay- 
orable tare upon, the trade, Sie ak fferent ; 

open ev sales 
cosh hewn a made at hy oa 
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In —/ there is no change in 
rices. The supply included 800 sh bound for 

surope, via Boston. The trade in lambs has been 
much better than in sheep, the eules reaching 2500 
head; prices ruled from 5% @64c ¥ b., the latter figure 
covering the extra. 

Chicago, July 20.—Hogs.—Receipts 6000 head; 
shipments, 4000 head; market dull, weak and lower; 
shipping at $4 20@@4 50; light at $4 10@@4 20; mixed, 
$5 5. a4 10; closing at 1c off from yesterday's prices. 
Cattle.—Keceipts 1800 head; shipments, 2900 head; 
market steady and firm; shipping at $4 30@5 20; 
butchers’ unchanged; cows, $2 40@84 90; bulls, 2g 
@2 00; Texans, e: (0@s2 65. Sheep—Keceipts, 10 
head; shipments, 240 head; market quiet and weak; 
sales ut 85 20a $4. 

July 22—Hogs—receipts 8000 head; shipments 6790 
head; market a shade stronger except mixed and 
rough; sales of shipping at $4 20@4 50; light at 
$4 10g4 20; mixed wt 4 05. Cattle—receipts 1900 
head; shipments 1500 head ; offering scarce and market 
strong; steers at 84a4 50; butchers’ weak at $2@3 60. 
Sheep—receipts 160 head; shipments 180 head; market 
duil at 84 S0g4a WO. . 


12,800 head last week. 





FISH MARKETS. 


Gloucester, July 20.— During the week 49 fishing ar- 
rivals have been reported—31 from George’s Bank 
aggregating 365,000 tbs codfish; 7 from the Gran 
banks, with 250,000 Ibs halibut and 110,000 Bs codfish ; 
there bas been 11 mackeral arrivals the past week, 
with light fares. We quote George's codfish at $3 75 
# qu; Bank codfish at $4 25 ¥ qtlfor pickled and $4 25 
¥ qu tor bench cured; shore codfish at $3 374 # qtl. 
Halibut fins at $7 ¥ bbl; Napes and Fins at $4 WY 
bbi; Halibut Heads at $3 50 ¥ bbl; pickled ‘Tongue at 
$5 # bbi; pickled Swordfish at @6 W bbl; Pickled Cod- 
fish at $5 60% bbl; pickled Haddock at $3 50% bbl; 
Hake at $1 26% qti; Cusk at $2 25 ¥ qtl; Haddock at 
$< to $3 2H qt; Pollock at $1 25@1 75¢ qtl. Smoked 
Halibut at 6gbjc ¥ b. Prepared and Boneless Codfish 
at S@6c ¥ ih. Mackerel—Receipts smail and poor 
quality; a small lot of Extras from Black Island sold 
ut $26 ¥ bbl; small at $5 # bbi. Piockied herring at 
$2 50@3 % bbl for round Eastern and Bay of Isiands 
and $5 50 for Labrador split. Fresh halibut—last 
sales at 4 and 2c # for white and gray. Shore fish— 
We quote haddock at $1 # 100 bs and codfish at $1 25 
© lv lbs; fresh mackerel at 5 to 10c each, not any in 
market. Medicinal oil at $1 # gal; Tanners’ oil at 400 
¥ gal, Porgie oil at 38c ¥ gal. sealed herring at 200 
and No lat lsc ¥ box; Bioaters at #0c & 100; Livers 
at l2e per gal. 





BOSTON WOOL MARKSBT. 
SATURDAY, July 20, 1878 
The total receipts of wool at this port since January 


1, comprise 124,387 bales domestic and 18,066 bales for- 
eign, against 166,000 bales domestic and 23,342 foreign 
for the same time in 1877. The sales for the week com. 
prise 2,058,500 tbs of dgmestic fleece and pulled and 
30,000 tbs foreign, makifig a total of 2,088,500 Be. 

There have been quite liberal receipts of domestic 
fleece the past week, but as most of the houses have 
been busy in delivering the sales of the previous fort- 
night, trade has been less than it would if there had 
been a good assortment of domestic fleeces opened for 
the inspection of manufacturers. As it is, however, 
the sales foot up to something over 2,000,000 Be of do- 
mestic fleece and pulled, and prices remain strong, 
with a gradual hardening of values. There is an im 
provement all round in the demand for woolens, aad 
Havnels, cloakings, Worsteds, fancy cassimeres and fine 
overcoatings have been in better request. The auction 
sale of flannels stimulated the demand for these goods, 
and the sketches received from the Jeading commission 
houses, from their New York branches, have been 
quite satistactory. This has naturally led to more de 
mand tor woot, and as prices are low manufacturers are 
more disposed to purchase ip anticipation of future 
wants. kine fleece continues to be in good request, 
und there have been sales of 400,000 Ibs at prices rang- 
ing from S7@%se for X and XX Ohio, and holders of 
desirable lots would not shade anything from the high. 
est price. Michigan fleece is firm at 364gc ¥ B, and 
one or two lots of choice have been sold at 36c, but the 
deliveries have only been 150,000 Ibs forthe week. The 
low prices of combing and delaine selections and the 
demand for worsted tabrics prevents any falling off in 
the demand for these wools, and the market is firm at 
tor Kentucky combing, 38c for coarse 
washed combing and 40@42c for medium and fine 
combing and delaine selections. Most houses have 
sold aliead, and there is less disposition to urge sales 
until the wool is opened and percentage of worsted 
wools more delinitely ascertained, The sales tor the 
weck comprise 225,000 ths at prices within range of 
quotations. There have been some large purghases of 
California fleece, and one house sold nearly ,000 tha 
of choice wool at 284, 430c. Texas wool continues in 
good request at 20@27c, and the best wools are cheap 
at the money they sell for. Some new Oregon wool 
has been sold at 23@24c for Eastern, but there have 
been no receipts of valley wool, and this description is 
held at high figures by growers. In pulled wools but 
little has been done, and there is a small stock offering. 
Foreign wools are quiet, and the sales small. 

The following are the sales for the week, and the 
prices paid 

Domestic Fleece—The sales include 50,000 Be Michi- 
gan at 354:c; 50,000 ths XX and above Ohio at 38; 10,- 
000 tbs X add XX at 37e; 25,000 the Michigan X at 36@ 
t6c; 35,000 tbs unwashed and unmerchantable at 26@ 
28c; 26,000 ths Michigan X at 354¢c; 1000 ths XX and 
above Michigan at 354,c; 1000 tbe Michigan at 40c; 
25,000 Ibs Kentucky and Missouri clothing at 27@3ic; 
100,000 tbs X and AX Ohio at 37@38ec; 19,000 ths medium 
Wise nsin at S6c; 12,000 ths unwashed Maine at 27¢; 
110,000 Ibs Ohio X at S7@38e; 85,000 he unwashed and 
unmerchantable at 25a@2¥c; 10,000 bs No 1 Ohio at 38; 
10,000 ths Wisconsin at 35c; 30,000 ths Michigan at 320; 
85,000 Ibs Ohio XX at Bsc; 7500 tbe sorts at 1635 @22e; 
25,(00 tbs X Ohio at 37c; 1000 ths No 2 do at 36c; 4400 
lbs unwashed at 26c; 4900 hs unwashed medium at 27e; 
5000 tbs Missouri clothing at 2744c; 2500 ths Vermont X 
at 3lc; 4000 the shearings at 24c; 3000 tbe coarse at Ze; 
10,000 Ibs fat sheep at 24c; 25,000 bs unwashed at 24g 
2c. 

Combing and Delaine Fleeces—The sales include 
50,000 tbs Kentucky clothing on private terms; 9000 Bs 
delaine at 42c; 25,000 tbs do at 42@43c; 15,000 the delaine 
at 43c; 5000 Ibs combing at 40c; 5000 ths uowashed do 
at Zdc; 2000 tbs do at 27; 4000 hs combing at 45c; 15,. 
WO tbs Kentucky do at 3le; 2000 ths fo on private 
terms; 15,000 tbs delaine at 42c; 2000 ths do at 42ke; 
10,000 tbs kentucky do at 32¢; 20,000 ths delaine at 42c ; 
1000 ths do at 42¢; 20,000 ths do at 42c. 

Secoured Wool—The sales include 2000 Be at 67c; 
14,000 ths do at 60@55c; 1500 ths do at 47c; 3500 the Cali 
fornia do at Hic; 6500 ths at 524 @78e. 

Pexas—The sales include 7000 bs Texas at 27c; 20,000 
ths at 26c; 52,000 ths at 254@27c; 5000 ths at 21\c; 30,000 
ibs at 26c; 12,000 Ibs at 1744 @2dc. 

California, Territory, &c.—The sales include 30,000 Ba 
Eastern Oregon at 23c; 50,000 ths spring California at 
26c;, 423,000 Ibs do at 285, @30c; 16,000 ths fall at 17@21¢c; 
9000 tbs spring California at 25¢; 23,000 ths do at 25c; 
30,000 Ibs Calitornia ut 1¥c; 13,000 ths Colorado at 2le; 
23,000 Ibs spring California at 24@26c; 5000 the Territory 
at 24@26c; 5500 tbs spring California at 3lc; 6600 Be 
coarse Oregon at 23c; 5000 Ibs Territory at 25c; 3400 
ibs Colorado at 344, c. 

Pulled Wools and Noile—The sales include 1000 Ba 
super at Sic; 1000 ibs low combing at 32c; 2200 Bes eu 
per at Sic, 1500 ths do at 30c; 2000 the super at 35c ; 3000 
Ibs noils on private terms; 2000 tbs super at 35c; 1000 
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ibs extra at 40c; 10,500 lbs super at 35c; 65,000 Be Cali- 
iacbagnienn on a ao , aaa ate 
super at 37c; 20,000 tbs noils at 27@38c; 3000 Bs black 
at 2¥c; 5000 tbs super at 3dc. 

Foreign Wool—The sales include 30,000 hs Austra 
lian at 44c.—Advertiser. 


WOOL MARKETS. 


New York, July 20.—Market fairly active and 
firm, 25,000 Ibs spring California sold at 22¢c@26. The 
following sales were made on private terms :—25,000 ths 
old Ohio fleece, 25,000 ths. combings, 50,000 the XX 
Ohio, 4,000 Ibs low combing Pennsylvania, 55,000 te 
unwashed, 30,000 ths X and above Ohio, 26,000 tbs fall 
California, 15,000 Ibs Texas, 60,000 tbs and 3,000 Be 
Western do, 12,000 Ibs Eastern do, 15,000 and 40,000 tha 
lake, 136 bags lambs’ pulled, 10 baga superior do., 12 
bags combing do, 2 bags shearlings, 2 bags No. 2 and 
3,500 Ibs Georgia 





BOOT AND SHOE MARKET. 


Boston, July 18, 1878. 

There is a fair degree of activity in the boot and 
shoe trade but the sales fall short of what was expect. 
ed some time ago, as buyers continue to limit their or 
ders so closely to the actual wants of consumption, 
that the aggregate quantity of goods sold appears 
small. In comparing the shipments of the past six 
montis with those of last year, however, it should be 
borne in mind that the shipments last year included 
the large quantity of rubbers sold at the great trade 
sale, which will explain the reason for the de. 
creased amount of goods shipped this season. There 
is little change in the condition of the market, and 
prices are pretty well sustained. Brogans and a cheap- 
er grade of pegged worl are chiefly in demand. There 
is as yet but littl doing in women’s, Misses’ and chil. 
dren’s gout, kid and morocco work. The shipments of 
goods this week have increased 6218 cases over last 
week 

rhe week's shipments of boots and shoes to 
outside of New England foot up to 25,046 cases, ainst 
20,728 in the previous week, and against 31,308 in the 
corresponding week of last year. The total shipments 
since Jan. 1 to places outside of New England, irre- 
spective of those on Boston account made from the 
factories direct, amount to 696,063 cases, against 854,926 
the 20th week in 1877.—/ournal. 


Financial Alatters. 


SALES OF STOCKS---CLOBING PRICES 
TUBSDAY, July 23, 1878, 





American Gold. ....., 
U. 8. Bixes, 1881 
“ Five Twenties, 1865, new. 
- 1867 


- eee. 
“ Ten-Forties . . . 
“ New Fives 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


Pacific Sixes, 1805 ° ° 
Union Pacific R. R. 6s M 
Union Pacitic R. R. 8s sinking fund ..... 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R. R. 1st mort. 7s. 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe RK. R. 2d mort. 7 . 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe K. R. land grants 78. . 
Kan. City, Top. & Western R. R. Ist mort. 7s. 
Mich. Central R. R. 5 ee 
Burlington & Missouri R. 

Hartford & Krie R. K., 78 .... 

Pacitic Mills 

Lyman Mills . . eo 

Great Falls Manufacturing Co.. , 

Boston Gas Light Co 

Boston Water Power Co. .. 4... 6. 

Phil., Wilmington & Baltimore R. R. , 
Eastern RK. K 

Pueblo & Ark. Valley R. R _ 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. R. . 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. R. pre 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe R. RB. 
Burlington & Missouri R. R. in Neb. 

Cinn., Sandusky & Cleveland R. R. 

Old Colony R. k e. 

Kan. City, Top. & Western R. R. . . 
Boston & Albany RK. R...... 

Fitchburg R. K 

Boston & Maine R. K _ 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. R. . 

Ports., Great Falls & Conway R. BR. . 

Pullman Palace Car Co. .......4. 


MONEY AND BUSINESS. 


MONDAY Eventne, Jul 

The demand for money is about steady, but not 
up to the loanable funds in the hands of hanks, trust 
companies and capitalists. A moderate and steady 
movement is the characteristic of the trade market, and 
until it assumes greater vitality there can be no ad- 
vance in rates of discount. There is probably more do- 
ing at 4 per cent, than at amy other price, Names 
must be prime to go at that rate. The favorite names 
are lower at 3)4 @5}9, but seldom at 3, and on the other 
hand the rates range up to 5 for paper not quite as 
strong. New York funds are about even. At the 
clearing house to-day the rate for balances was 2h. 
lhe gross exchanges to-day were $7,274,161, and the 
balances $1,008,302. 

Gold is steady, with all the quotations at 100K. Ac. 
teal business Was transacted at a small fraction above 

bat rate. 

The imports of specie for the week are $252,301, of 
which $175,602 was in silver. . 

The market for government securities is at 
6's of Iss1, ten-fortics, 5-20’s of 1865 and 4 per cents are 
quoted higher than on Saturday. The variations at the 
close will be seen by comparing the following, which 
were the latest bidding prices of Saturday and to-da: y — 


July 20. July 22. 
108 





July 20. July 22. 
US 6's, "Bl reg 10745 1074 | US1040er . 108% 
do. 10744 | do. coup . . 105K 
102% | New fives,reg 1064. 
ren | do coup . . 107 
105%, | New 436" reg 104 
105 decoup tig 
do. coup io 108 “—— pad >. een 
Pacific 6's" 120 120 —_ 

The popular subscriptions to the 4 cent. loan 
continue arge. The amount re lw 9685, 
000. Probably another call for $5,000,000 of the 5.20’s 
— be my Db eee or two. 

ur stock and bond market was rather locking in 
animation to-day, although the reports show a 
spent of ironeset ions. In land stocks, Boston Water 
ower recovered from the late depression, advancing 
from 2% to 2%); Boston advanced 4 to zig. In 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe land grant 7’s adv 
from 105% to 105%; second mortgage from 90 to-90%, 
falling back at the close to 904 @W04; Pueblo & Ar. 
kansas Valley 7’s advanced from 99%; to 100; Eastern 
34s, from 74 to 74%; Lowa Pails City 7°s 
from 963; to 08; Hartford & Erie 7's u 
at 26%; Omaha & Southwestern 8's at 118, and 
lington & Missouri in Nebraska 8's, 1804, at 118; 
Pacitle sinking fund ¥'s declined trom 101 to 100, and 
ralijed to 1004. In gpilroad shares, Atchison, 
& Santa Fe declinéd on the opening to 58, - 
vanced, closing at 684) Kansas City from 57 
to 66; Burlington & Missouri in Nebraska sold at * 
ex-dividend; Chicago, Bu & 
from 112% to 118%; Northern from 89 to 90; 
burg from 21% to 23, ch a 
from 63J¢ to 64; Pullman from to 
Central ined from 67% (Jul 
Albany unchanged at 104K and Reston & 
at 104. Duncan Silver advanced from 104 
Advertiser. 
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For One Year, if not paid in advance, $2 65 
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ae Payments tetthin thirty days of subscription 
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in ace 
g@g@- Subscriptions for all the leading magazines and 
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nection with the FARMER, 
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plicants en losing a stamp. 
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Post Office address, not forgetting to add the State 
lesiring a change in the direction of their 
. vust give the correct name of the post office 
rrow which and of the one To which the change is to 
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MONEY BY MAIL. 


eg We have had #0 many complaints of losses by 
that we erpressly request all persons sending us 
y to remit by draft or postal order, or by registered 
ter. #98 


Address all communications to 


R. P. EATON & CO., 


34 Merchants Row. Boston, Mass. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

The following gentlemen, duly authorized Agents 
or the New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
scribers and collections in the following Counties in 
New England :— 

A. W. WINGATE,.... 
WM. H. FROST,... 
LESTER BARNES, 

B. D. WILCOX, 


. » OXFORD, Mz. 
. . CHESHIRE, N. H. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
GRAFTON, N. H. 
FREEMAN ROBBINS, » » WASHINGTON Co., VT. 
F. W. CHEEVER, .... . » ADDISON, VT. 
Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
tiens without waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
on their label will always show how far they have 
paid ap. 


General Intelligence. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 
General George F. Shepley, Judge of the 
United States Circuit Court for the first dis- 
Maine, died at his residence in Port- 





trict in 


land on Saturday evening, after an illness of 


ovly three days, aged fifty-nine years. He 
returned from Boston three or four days ago 
and was stricken with a severe attack of chol- 
era morbus, whicl: proved fatal. Judge Shep- 
ley was a son of Ether Shepley, formerly 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Maine. 
In 1848-49 he was State Attorney. He graa- 
uated at Dartmouth in 1837. Judge Shepley 
formerly acted with the Democratic party, but 
at the breaking out of the rebellion changed 
his politics, and later was appointed Colonel 
of the twelfth After he 
was appointed Brigadier-General, and later 
Military Governor of Louisiana. After the 
war he was appointed Judge of the United 
States District Court and served with ability. 
He was twice married. 

The two sons of the German Chancellor are 
announced as candidates for election to the 
Reichstag. The Count Herbert Bismarck is 
29, and Count William 26 years of age. As 
is usual with the sons of great men, they will 
probably be quite overshadowed by the name 
of their father. 

The Shah of Persia, who brought 36 caskets 
of gold to Paris to defray the expenses of his 


Maine volunteers. 


visit, has managed to exhaust 25 of them, 
which contained in the aggregate $600,000. 
His expenses at the Grand Hotel, where he 
put up during his visit, amounted to $680a 
day. 

It is stated by an English paper that Sir 
Garnet Wolseley will be offered the command 
of the Bombay army when General Siz Charles 
Staveley retires, and will ultimately sueceed 
Sir Frederick Hawkes as Commay der-in-Chief 


in India. Huis recent appointmen, ~Govern- 
or of Cy prus, however, will be likely*to inter- 


fere with this programme. 

Dr. James P. Weston has accepted the posi- 
tion of Principal at Westbrook Seminary, Me., 
and will commence his labors at the opening 


Yeession, August 21. 
The health of the Emperor Williams stead- 


goes to Gastin shortly. 
Noebling’s family have 


ily improving. He 
All the members of 
changed their name to that of Edeling. 

Professor Marsh of Yale has been finding 
more toothed birds among the Wyoming and 
Colorado fossils, besides the petrified remains 
of 300 or 400 dinosaurs, a mammoth animal 
of the crocodile order, 100 feet long, and 
about 1000 pterodactyles, a sort of flying 
dragon, with a spread ot wings of from 30 to 
10) feet. 

The late Isaac Friedlander, who died a few 
days ago, was justly called the Grain King of 
California, since he early gained such a con- 
trol over the trade that nine-tenths of the 
grain shipped to Europe from California be- 
tween 1870 and 1876 passed through his hands. 
He also controlled the fleet of 300 or 400 
sailing vessels necessary for the transporta- 
If these 
engagements had been strictly personal, it has 


tion of such a vast quantity of wheat. 


been estimated that it would have required a 
capital, in late years, of $40,000,000 to carry 
on his operations. He was in most cases, how- 
ever, only a broker on a large scale, and final- 
ly failed in 1876 by losing $3,000,000 by the 
partial failure of the crop and by the Russo- 
‘Turkish war. His failure and death have 
probably broken up permanently the possibili- 
ty of any one man again controlling the im- 
mense grain interest of California. He was a 
giant physically, being nearly seven feet in 
height, and with a body large in proportion. 
He was a German by birth, and came to this 
country when a boy. He shipped the first 
cargo of wheat ever sent to Europe from San 
Francisco. 

Minnie Warren of Middleborough, wife of 
‘‘Major” Newell, died at Fall River at 2 
o'clock Tuesday afternoon. She gave birth 
to a child weighing six pounds, and the moth- 
er and child survived but a few hours. The 
weight of Mrs. Newell was but forty-five 
pounds. 

Rey. Samuel Hunt, formerly pastor of Con- 
gregational churches in Franklin and Natick, 
Mass., and for a number of years private sec- 
retary to the late Vice-President Wilson, lies 
dangerously ill. Mr. Hunt was Mr. Wilson’s 
assistant in the preparation of ‘*The Rise and 
Fall of Slave Power in America,” the comple- 
tion of whieb fell upon him after the Vice- 
President's death. 

Vice-President Wheeler has been invited to 
deliver the address at the State fair in St. Al- 
bans, Vt., next fall. 

It is announced that Joseph W. Fairbanks, 
principal of the high school in Worcester, has 
been chosen to take the principalship of Willis- 
ton Seminary at Easthampton, at a salary of 
2800. Mr. Fairbanks is thirty-seven years 
old, and graduated at the seminary in 1862 
and at Amherst College four years later. 





Tax Strate VaLuaTion.—From the reports 
thus far received of the valuations in the differ- 
ent towns and cities in this State, it is evident 
that there will be an appreciable decrease in the 
amount of taxable property, with the compensa- 
tion that there is also a decrease in the rate of 
taxation. The total real and personal valuation 
of taxable property in Massachusetts, with the 
exception of deposits in savings iristitutions and 
corporation property, was, May 1, 1877, $1,- 
668,226,782, which was less by $101,082,773 
than the previous year. Reports from ninety 
towns and cities show a decrease, as represented 
in the tabular figures, from 1877 of an aggre- 
gate of 106,171,356 toa total in 1878 of $104,- 
267,857. It is estimated that the shrinkage 
in the entire State will amount to $80,000,000. 


Axorner Murper.—On Saturday last, a 
scissors grinder named James Patrick Spell- 
man, a resident of Pittsfield, was murdered by 





John Dailey, who keeps the State Line House’ 


at Stamford, Vt., about four miles north of 
North Adams. The trouble) grew out of # 
dispute about the time of ayaa 
razors. The old man was beaten 

lived but s short time. Daildy was arrested. 








DESTRUCTIVE FIREN. 

At half-past two o'clock on Saturday morn- 
ing a fire broke out in the picture-frame man- 
ufactory of the main workshop of the State 
Prison, at Concord, Mass. The fire was mm- 
mediately preceded by a loud explosion. The 
officers of the prison rallied in force to pre- 
vent the spreading of the flames, and some of 
the more trustworthy prisoners were released 
from their cells to assist in the work. The 
workshop was of brick, three stories high, 
and about four hundred feet in length. It 
contained twelve rooms, and only three re- 
main. ‘Two-thirds of the building is totally 
destroyed, and not even the walls are left 
standing. The prisoners behaved very well, 
and no accident or disturance was reported. 
The origin of the fire was, it is supposed, 
spontaneous combustion among the materials 
used in the picture frame manvfactory. The 
loss is estimated at $100,000. The buildings 
and machinery cost $150,000 and the contrac- 
tors will be obliged to bear the loss of the 
machinery and stock. Blanchard, Fuller & 
Co. and Rice & Hutchins will be heavy losers, 
their loss being partially covered by insur- 
ance ; the Southern Cotton Tie Company will 
lose machinery and about two hundred and 
fifty tons of hoop iron, valued at $20,000, with 
no insurance ; Averill & Hunting lose $10,000, 
partially insured. The loss of the State has 
been estimated as high as $50,000, but it is 
believed the shops can be rebuilt for $25,000. 
Denham & Co. lose $15,000; no insurance. 
The shops burned were the following: The 
shoe shops of Blanchard, Fuller & Co., 92 
Pearl street, Boston, and Rice & Hutchins, 
105 Summer street, Boston; the Southern 
Cotton Tie Company’s factory, the brush shop 
of Averill & Hunting, and the gilt-moulding 
manufactory of George A. Denham & Co. 
There is an unexpended appropriation of 
about $30,000, which can be used for rebuild- 
ing. 

At Lowell, Saturday night, a fire in the 
storehouse of L. W. Faulkner & Sons’ woolen 
mills caused damage to the amount of from 
$5000 to $10,000; insured. 

During a heavy thunder storm at Concord, 
N.H., last Sunday, the main school building 
of Sv. Paul’s school, was struck by lightning. 
There were, owing to repairs or improvements 
being made, no water faucets at the school, 
and, before the fire department could be 
brought into use, the building, which was of 
two stories, brick, with two dormitory wings 
and laundry, was burned down, with a con- 
siderable portion of the contents, including 
two or three libraries of the master. The 
chapel and gymnasium were uninjured. The 
loss is estimated at about $20,000, partly in- 
sured. In the building destroyed were about 
100 dormitories for students. 

The ferry-boat Wm. Armstrong, owned by 
Charles Lyons, which plies between Ogdens- 
burg and Prescott, was burned to the water's 
edge on the 18th. Loss $17,000; insurance 


.| $7000. 


At Kittanning, Pa., 17th, fire destroyed 
some $100,000 worth of property. The heav- 
iest losses were McConnell & Campbell, dry 
goods, $27,000; Gault & Co., dry goods, 
$40,000; McConnell, hardware, $9500. 

At Pittsburg, Pa., Sunday, the foundry of 
Lewis, Oliver & Phillips iron mills was burnt, 
loss $15,000; also, the packing room of the 
Johnson Glass Co., loss $8000. 

At New Haven, Conn., on the night of the 
17th, a fire in the confectionery establishment 
of H. H. Snow & Co., caused damage to the 
amount of $30,000; partly insured. 

The town of Catlettsburg, Ky., was visited 
by a destructive fire on the 22d. Nearly the 
entire business portion of the town was de- 
stroyed. The total loss is estimated at $200,- 
000. 

Two hotels and a dwelling at Sayre, Pa., 
were burnt on the 22d. Loss $20,000. 





Mexican Borper Trovusies.—It is re- 
ported that Gen. McKenzie has again crossed 
into Mexico with 800 men in pursuit of cattle 


wased 1C. 





COMMON SENSE. 


Many imagine all advertised medicines to be 
worthless nostiums, and indiscriminately condemn 
them; but is it not an injustice to the thousands of 
respectable citizens who give voluntary evidence of 
benefits received, to thus question and doubt their 
veracity and integrity ? Fairbank’s standard scales 
are extensively advertised. Does it necessarily fol- 
low that they are inferior in make, and less accu- 
rate than others? Have they not been demonstrat- 
ed to be among the best? Again, is it common 
sense to suppose that a physician with capital could 
be induced to hazard it and a hard earned reputa- 
tion upon a worthless article? R. V. Pierce, M. 
D., of the World’s Dispensary and Invalids’ Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is the proprietor of the most popu- 
lar family medicines in the market. His reputa- 
tion as a skillful surgeon and physician has been 
fully established for many years. Would physi- 
cians and clergy, after having tested his medicines 
thoroughly, unite in commending them to the 
afflicted, if they possessed no merit? The under- 
signed take pleasure in recommending Dr. Pierce 
and his Family Medicines to all who may need 
them ;— 

C. R. Fairchild, M. D., Seneca, N. Y.; W. B. 
Cousins, M. 9., Albia, Iowa; M. J. McClellan, M. 
D., Garrattsville, N. Y.; W, F. Hazleton, M. D., 
Silver Lake, Kan.; F. 8. Miner, M. D., Veazie, 
Ney.; Geo. Dieterich, M. D., 105 Vine Street, Bal- 
timore, Md.; J. H. Sherrod, M. D., Paoli, Ind. ; 
Geo. B. Chapman, M. D., Plattsmouth, Neb.; T.« 
J. Casper, M. D., Springfield, Ohio; James H. Por- 
ter, M. D., Gorham, N. H.; D. E. Wells, M. D., 
Bristol, N. H.; J. A. Miller, M. D., San Leandes, 
Cal.; J. N. Camp, M. D., Baladan, Mo.; Jos. S. 
Burr, M. D., W. Lafayette, 0.; Rey. E. N. Har- 
mon, Elsah, Ill.; Rev. Isaac N. Augustin, Ship- 
man, Ill.; Rev. Thos. O’Reilly, Newman, Kan. ; 
Rev. L. Weston, Bucklin, Mo.; Rev. L. A. Daw- 
son, Homer, Ill.; Rev. W. 8. Long, Graham, N. 
C.; Rev. Andrew Adams, Calhoun, Ga.; Rev. A. 
P. Moore, 712 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
Rev. I. A. Thayer, M. D., Baconsburg, Ohio; Rev. 
I. P. Proffit, Palmyra, Ill.; Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
Boyd, Falls City, Pa.; J. Spencer, Union City, 
Mich.; Geo. C. Bazzill, Renovo, Pa.; Mrs. M. 
Kerns, Palmyra, Mo.; Mrs. E. R. Daley, Metrop- 
olis, Ill.; Samuel Farner, Java, Ohio; Sisters of 
Charity, St. Vincent’s Asylum, Troy, N.Y. 





FAT PEOPLE EASILY “SUNSTRUCK.” 


Fat people are not only liable to sudden death 
from heart disease, apoplexy, etc., but statistics 
show that they are more liable than others to “‘sun- 
strokes” and affections arising from extreme heat. 
An extensive experience in the treatment of corpu- 
lence has resulted in the introduction of Alian’s 
Anti-Fat, a safe, certain, and speedy remedy for 
the cure of this terrible condition. Its use insures 
a reduction of from two to five pounds ee week. 
If corpulent people who are exposed to the rays of 
the sun value life, and a comfortable existence, 
let them use Allan’s Anti-Fat. Sold by druggists. 





Remepy ror Harp Trmes.—Stop spending 80 
much on fine clothes, rich food and style. Buy 
good, healthy food, cheaper and better clothing; 
get more real and substantial things of life every 
way, and especially stop the foolish habit of run- 
ning after expensive and quack doctors or using 80 
much of the vile humbug medicine that does you 
only harm, and makes yc irae rich, but put 
your trust in the greatest of all simple, pure reme- 
dies, Hop Bitters, that cures always at a trifling 
cost, and you will see better times and health. 
Try it once. Read of it in another column. 





Che World Abroad, 


Lonpon, July 18.—Lord Beaconsfield will visit 
the Queen at Osborne, Saturday. He was not well 
enough to go to Windsor, to-day, but Lord Salis- 
bury went. 2 

yA agricultural editor named Watkins, his wife 
and three children have been murdered with revolt- 
ing accessories at Llangibby, near Newport, Wales. 
A Spanish sailor on a tramp, who was arrested at 
Newport, is believed to be the murderer, The 
murder was committed for plander. 

Lord Beaconsfield, on entering the old palace 
yard on his way to the House of s about five 
o’clock this afternoon, was heartily cheered by a 

t crowd which had assembled there to greet 

im. He experienced much difficulty in passing 
through the chrome, th Ce gee by a 
squad of police, The public interest in the prom- 
ised statement by Beaconsfield attracted a 
and distinguished assembly in the House of Lords, 
including the Princess of Wales and other members 
of the royal family. Five minutes later Lord 
Salisbury entered, when Lord Beaconsfield arose 
amid great pre He said that the changes 
that had been made in the Treaty of San Stefano 
by the of Berlin had removed a menace to 
the peace 0 yes gona by it a danger that had 
threatened Eng terminated. ae gvtcment 
shows a outs bias in favor of the Turks, but he 
declared. that treaty had saved Turkey from 

Earl Beaconsfield, in cometiag up the 





Turkey, which is independent power, and 
whose consent is quad to all the measures, 

Beaconsfield was followed by Lord Granville, 
who said he would have preferred that the danger 
cea Mee Turkish misgovernment had been 
pro’ against by European concert. He com- 
plained that the interests of the Greeks had been 

He did not think that Cyprus would 
add to the power of defending the Suez Canal. It 
hwy 3 entail cost and responsibilities not worth 

in. 

An angry collision then followed between Earl 
Derby and the Marquis of Salisbury. 

Earl Derby said that be had left the Cabinet be- 
cause the Government had resolved upon sending 
a@ secret expedition from India to occupy the Island 
of Cyprus and a Syrian port, against the will of the 
Sultan if necessary. ‘The Marquis of Salisbury, in 
replying ro Earl Derby, very emphatically said 
that the statement was “untrue.” 

Upon this there was a great uproar among the 
members, many of whom rose to their feet, where 
upon the Marquis of Salisbury substituted the 
word “unauthentic” in place of *‘untrue.” 

Earl Derby reiterated his remarks, when the 
House was adjourned amid the wildest confusion. 

Lonvon, July 19.—The Marquis of Hartington 
gave notice in the House of Commons that he 
would early call attention to the papers relating to 
the Eastern question and move @ resolution of in- 


quiry. 

Wm. H. Smith, first Lord of the Admiralty, re- 
plying to Robert Montague, said Admiral Hornby 
telegraphs that the flag captain of the British fleet 
in the ASgean Sea had bad an interview with Gen- 
eral Todieben, who stated that he had heard noth- 
ing of the firing into the British man-of-war boat 
sent to demand the release of English sailors de- 
tained by the Russians near the Gulf of Saros. 
Gen. Todieben said he extremely regretted the oc- 
currence and promised to send an officer specially 
to the Gulf of Saros to make inquiries concerning 
the affair. He said he was sure the superior offi- 
cers of the Russian army in that district were igno- 
rant of the attack upon the buat. 

‘The papers, excepting the .\ews, comment favor- 
ably on Beaconstieid’s statement in explanation of 
the course of the British Plenipotentiaries in the 
Congress. The scene in the House of Lords is said 
to bave surpassed in brilliancy and animation any- 
thing within living memory. Every part of the 
chamber was densely crowded. 

Six iron clads and three smaller vessels of the 
channel squadron have been ordered to Cyprus. 

Lonpon, July 20.—There is hot weather here and 
on the Continent. The heat is very severe in Paris 
and in some parts of the Exposition building the 
temperature is unendurable. 

At the anniversary of the establishment of the 
Liberal Association of Bermondsey street, London, 
to-night, Gladstone made a long speech, in which 
he begged to decline resuming the leadership of the 
Liberal party. He powerfully attacked the manner 
in which the people have lately been governed; 
that no despotic government in Europe would dare 
to do what this Cabinet has done—accepting such 
responsibilities unknown to the people. He criti- 
cised the treaty of Berlin, whereby England con- 
sented to replace under the despotic rule of Russia, 
Bessarabia, which belonged to Free Roumania. 
Russia retains her claims to the heavy indemnity, 
which she can always make pretext for war. At 
the same time the treaty destroys the integrity and 
independence of Turkey. With regard to the con- 
vention with Turkey, only one epithet is possible, 
namely, an insane covenant. None of the great 
English statesmen of the last forty years would 
have signed it. It is, to our shame, a convention 
of absurdity and duplicity. Itis odious to every 
honorable feeling of the country, and has alienated 
the friendship of all foreign powers. England has 
sold Besarabia to Russia; the brave Montenegrins’ 
conquests to Austria’s jealousy and svifishness; 
the Greeks to Turkey, and lastly Turkey to Eng- 
land. Gladstone concluded by hoping the Minis- 
try would shortly be judged by an appeal to the 
met: 

The London correspondent of the Scotsman says 
the British Cabinet has finally decided not to dis- 
solve Parliament this month. 

Lonpon, July 21.—W. E. Forster, presiding at 
the Cobden Club dinner last night, made a speech 
on the Eastern question, taking the same general 
grounds against the Government’s policy as Glad- 
stone. He said that he and other Liberals had hes- 
itated to challenge the Government while negotia- 
tions were pending lest a strong opposition might 
encourage Kussia in her warlike attitude or a weak 
one en®ourage our own rulers, but he declared that 
the Liberal leaders are now agreed. They will 
make their protest and take the division regardless 
of their weakness or strength. They will give the 
country an opportunity by long debate and thor- 
ough ventilation of the subject to maturely consid- 
er whether or not it approves of the Government’s 
acts. 

Lonpon, July 22.—The Queen has conferred the 
Order of the Garter on Lord Beaconsfield. ‘The in- 
vestiture took place at Osborne this morning. 

The Temes’ financial article says active prepara- 
tions are apparent for a favorable change in com- 
mercial affairs, which is expected in consequence of 
the settlement of the Eastern question. As yet 
there is no marked change for the better in the 
manufacturing districts, but a more hopeful feeling 
prevails. Reports from the various centres of the 
iron industry are more encouraging, especially 
trom Sheffield. More work is said to be going for- 
ward also in South Wales than during last month. 

In the House of Commons to-day Sir Statford 
Northcote named Monday, the 29th, for the discus- 
sion of Lord Hartiugton’s resolution. Mr. Plun- 
kett will move an amendment to the resolution ex- 
pressing confidence in the ministers. 


Markets.—Cotton higher, closing tirm—sales of the 
week 56,000 bales. Provisions steady. The money 
market shows an improvement. The Bank of Eng- 
land lost £354,000 during the week, while the Bank oi 
France gained 626,000 trancs, and the Bank of Ger- 
many 4,100,000 marks. Consols are quoted at ¥5 7-16; 
U.S. 10-408 111; U.S. new 5s, 1083g; U. 5. 5-20s, 1867, 
108 3g. 

France. 

Paris, July 18.—The strike at Auzin is one of 
the most extensive ever known in France. Five 
thousand coiliers have left the pits, demanding 
highc: vase wast they Oo ewe be i 
CAN, A me oe tb e,psual Ht Bd amea The 
Gend’armerie have had to protect the pits to pre- 
vent the agitators seizing them and stopping any 
still at work. A number of arrests have been 
made, troops brought up and public houses closed. 

Nearly all the class juries of the exposition have 
completed their work and sent awards to group 
juries. ‘The number of gold and silver medals de- 
manded considerably exceeds the original allow- 
ance, but it is understood that all will be granted. 
The United States will get a large qeemes the 
grand prizes and gold medals. The President’s 
wary will probably complete its work by the 25th 
inst., the date for the meeting of the Superior Com- 
mission. It is believed that all the awards will be 
made by the first of August, and the Superior Com- 
mission will announce the result immediately. 
The number of strangers here is diminishing rap- 
idly, and some of the hotels have returned to ante- 
Exposition prices. 

At the Council of Ministers to-day, Waddington 
made a full report of the proceedings of the Con- 
gress, which is understood to be of a nature to re- 
move all unfavorable impressions in regard to the 
position of France, 

Paris, July 21.—The miners’ strike at Auzin 
continues. Efforts to settle the differences have 
failed, and there have been some attacks for picket- 
ing, but the strikers are generally quiet. Other 
jabor troubles are reported at Bordeaux, Marseilles 
and St. Etienne, but are insignificant. 

New York, July 21.—A Paris special says that 
there is much chagrin there at the underhanded 
manner in which England acquired the Island of 
Cyprus. Gambetta antagonizes Waddington, the 
French minister, who threatens to resign his port- 
folio as foreign minister,and he has been busy 
since returning from Berlin explaining that no 
other result could be arrived at. The Beaconsfield 
eonvention with Turkey has made a severe strain 
upon French and English annuity. 


Germany. 

Lonpon, July 19. A Berlin dispatch to the 
Standard says Gortschakoff goes to St. Petersbur, 
to oppose intrigues for his own overthrow an 
Schouvaloff’s promotion. 

Rome, July 19.—Negotiations are now in an ad- 
vanced stage whereby the Papal Nuncio_ residing 
Munich will have jurisdiction over the Catholic 
church and bishops in Prussia. This compromise 
will probably lead to a conciliatory arrangement 
between Prusia and the Vatican. 

Berry, July 21.—The Emperor will go to 
Babelsburg soon, but is undetermined whether he 
will make his usual visit to Gastein or Seplitz. 
He has entirely recovered from his wounds, but is 
still very feeble. 

The approaching elections absorb the public at- 
tention. The canvass is becoming bitterly personal 
and acrimonious. Apparently the utmost confi- 
dence is felt in Ministerial circles that the Govern- 
ment will secure a good working majority. 

Bex.in, July 22.—The National Liberals admit 
that they expect to suffer some losses in the ap- 
proaching elections for members of the Reichstag, 
but think that they will retain a majority in that 
body. 

Spain. 

Maprip, July 17.—The obsequies of Queen 
Mercedes were celebrated in the church of San 
Francisco to-day with great Forty thou- 
sand persons were present, inclucing ambassadors, 
Presidents of the Chambers and the entire court. 
Nine Bishops assisted at the requiem mass. 


Italy. 

Lonpvon, July 17.—The Telegraph’s Vienna cor- 
respondent says the latest advices from Italy say 
the situation is most critical. The Ministers have 
ey King Humbert to return to Rome from 
Turin immediately. 


Lonpon, July 30.—A dispatch from Rome says 
instructions have been given for the pre tion of 
lodgings for the Pope at Perugia. e French 
representative at Rome has been assured by Cardi- 
nal Franchi that the Pope’s absence from the Vati- 
can will not disturb papal relations with France. 

Rome, July 21.—A Democratic meeting in favor 
of the annexation of South Tyrol to Italy was held 
to-day, 2500 ns being present. Mennoti Gari- 
baldi, son of General Garibaldi, jided. Letters 
and telegrams expressing sympathy with the move- 
ment were received from Gen Garibaldi and 
Signor Saffi Campanella and others, and were read 
to the meeting. 

A resolution was adopted condemning the viola- 
tions by the Congress of Berlin of the principle of 
nationalities and peyoier sovereignty. Affirming 
the solidarity of jans with the le bought 
and sold by Co s reminded Italy that Italian 
countries were still subject to foreign domination 
and looking for speedy justice. The meeting was 
orderly, but a somewhat noisy demonstration was 
made in the evening with shouts of “Long live 
Trieste.” ‘The authorities posted troops around 
the Corso and issued a few summons against dem- 
onstrators. A similar meeting was held in Genoa. 


‘The Eastern Question. 


Lonpon, July 17. The radical agitation in Italy 
+ gees Austria’s ona at Berlin and in favor of 
acquisition of Tentino, etc., is becoming so 
prominent that the Government is apprehensive of 
its effect on Austria’s susceptibilities. 

Value of house at Beyrut and other 
Syrian villages has risen y in consequence of 
the English occupation of Cyprus. 

It is not believed that war with Greece will re- 

, disappointed feeling of the 
treaty, but it is thought that 
ly be settled upon 
Dilyannis, the 





to have been taken in hand. The matters to be 
treated of are numerous, political as well as com- 
mercial, and relate to the reopening of communica- 
tion. By the independence which these small bor- 
der States have acquired decision of the 
Co , all their international relations are 
changed and must be regulated afresh. Reciproci- 
v —s bag een oes other treaties must 

concluded w m. An agreement, signed at 
Berlin by the Austrian and Servian ‘einen to 
the Congress, stipulates for the completion within 
three years of the Belgrade and Nish, and Nish 
and Nish and Metrovitza Railway. The conclu- 
sion of a commercial convention between the two 
countries is also contemplated. 

A dispatch to the Times from Vienna shows an 
agitation in Italy for annexation, which causes 
serious uneasiness in Austria. 

Vienna, July 18. The occupation of Bosnia by 
Austria will commence about the first of August. 
General Phillippovich will proceed thence to Eszek, 
whence the movements of the army are to be di- 
rected. He will go thence to Serejaoo Bosnia, 
which place he expects to reach by the 18th of Au- 
gust, the a Francis Joseph's birthday. 

Vienna, July 19. Caratheodoraj Pasha raises 
difficulties in his negotiations with the Austrian 
Government relative to the occupation of Turkish 
provinces. He insists that the Sultan’s sovereign- 
ty over Bosnia and Herzegovina shall be recog- 
nized, and the duration and extent of the occupa- 
tion should be previously settled. 

ConsTANTINOPLE, July 19. The Turkish Com- 
missioners at Varna and Shumla are engaged in 
smnavtng the troops and war material. The sur- 
render of these fortresses will take place shortly. 

It is stated that the Pofte, in consequence of the 
representations of the great powers, is willing to 
enter into negotiations with Greece, provided the 
latter agrees to pay the Porte annually any surplus 
over the present revenue of the territory she may 
acquire, or to bear a portion of the Turkish debt. 

Lonpon, July 20. The Paris and Vienna news- 
papers generally comment favorably upon Beacons- 
field’s statement in explanation of the Treaty of 
Berlin. 

The Italian Government and conservative organs 
continue to attack England. The Italian radical 
newspapers do not notice the subject of the English 
occupation of Cyprus, but exclusively devote their 
attention to Austria. The Russian unofficial press 
is more or less dissatisfied with the treaty. Before 
its conclusion Aksakoff, the pan-Slavist agitator, 
made such a violent speech at Moscow against the 
Russian concessions in the Congress that he was 
warned that its repetition would be regarded as a 
personal attack on the Czar. 

Bei_crape, July 20. Great dissatisfaction exists 
throughout Servia regarding the stipulation made 
at the Berlin Congress ‘requiring Servia to contrib- 
ute toward paying the Turkish debt. It is estima- 
ted that Servia’s share will be 5,000,000 piastres. 

Lonvon, July 22. Mr. Layard, the British Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, has received informa- 
tion that when the Russian Circassians fired upon 
the English man-of-war boat near the Gulf of Sa- 
ros on the 17th there was no officer near them, and 
also that the English sailors were released as soon 
as brought before an officer. 

The Times’ Constantinople special says that in 
consequence of the commencement of the evacua- 
tion of Shumla, the Russians announce the proba- 
ble departure from Turkey of a portion of their 
troops in six weeks and that the remainder will re- 
tire into Eastern Roumelia. The same correspond- 
tent says he hears most authoritatively that the 
Porte will shortly appeal to all leading foreign cap- 
italists for aid in developing the resources of that 
country. 

A dispatch to the Times from Larnaco says Sir 
Garnet Wolseley has provisionally settled the lead- 
ing points of his programme. He will appointa 
mixed commission to deal with the complicated 
land question, and will divide the land into five 
districts. 

BeLGrapve, July 22. Aukase abolishes the state 
of seige and revokes the extraordinary powers 
vested in the military authorities during the war. 
Much dissatisfaction with Russia is expressed by 
— They accuse Russia of abandoning her 
allies. 





FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 


San Francisco, July 17.—Sitka advices, via 
Victoria, state that a fight occurred among the In- 
dians, in which four were killed. The Indians are 
favorably disposed toward the whites. An old 
squaw was flayed alive and hanged by Indians for 
practicing witchcraft. 

San Francisco, July 19.—Col. F. A. Bee, attor- 
ney for the Chinese Six Companies, is preparing a 
letter to President Hayes in relation the Chinese 
question, setting forth statements regarding immi- 
gration based upon official records. He will show 
that during that during the past two years, up to 
June 1, the emigration and death rate of the 
Chinese have exceeded immigration by about 500, 
and that the entire number of Chinese residents on 
the Pacific coast, as borne on the registers of the 
Six Companies, does not exceed 65,000. 





— Miscellancous Items. 


te The prices of butter at St. Albans, Vt., 
on the 15th, ranged from 10 to 17 cents. 


te The production of petroleum is increas- 
ing, while the consumption has largely fallen 
off. 


te Willie Moffatt, a 15 years old White 
River lad, is proving quite a hero in saving 
persons from drowning, having just made his 
sixth rescue. 


te John Fairbanks of Gardiner, Me., aged 
83 years, while walking behind a load of hay, 
July 22d, received injuries by the wagon back- 
ing on to him, from which he died. 

te Jobn H. Kelly’s barns at Barre, Vive 


. el ta APS AIL 
other svamag. probably by tramps ; loss $1500, 
iusuredc fur 82000. 
ta Some of the Cornish (N. H.) farmers 
have been selling their wool at thirty cents a 
pound,—others are waiting for a ‘‘rising 
market.” 


te It is reported that the King of Belgium 
has offered to defray the expenses of another 
trip across Africa by Stanley, and that the 
latter has accepted the offer. 


te A despatch from the Superintendent of 
mint at San Francisco states that since the 1st 
inst. 555,000 silver dollars have been ex- 
changed at that mint at par for gold coin. 


tc The fish along the shores of the Con- 
necticut river at Springfield are dying in large 
numbers, and it is believed the mortality is 
occasioned by Paris green washed from the 
potato fields on the banks. 


te Specimens from the newly discovered salt 
vein in Wyoming county, N. Y., have been 
analyzed and pronounced pure rock salt. The 
discovery is one of great importance to the 
county, as the deposit is apparently very ex- 
tensive. 


te The President of the Weymouth Agri- 
cullnral Society, Mr. Albert Tirrell, offers to 
give $500 toward putting the grand stand at 
the society's track in good condition, provid- 
ing $1000 ig raised from other sources for the 
purpose. 

ty During the shower Sunday evening the 
buildings of D. T. H. Brown, at Paris, Me. 
were struck by lightning and burned to the 
ground. Loss about $3000; insured $1000. 
The spire of the Universalist Church was 
struck in the same shower and shattered. 


te The farm buildings of F. B. Swett in 
Wilmot, N. H., near the Camp Meeting 
ground, were struck by lightning July 18, 
and burned to the ground. The electric fluid 
followed the lightning rod down about mid- 
way, and then went through a crack into the 
hay. Loss $3000; no insurance. 


(& The Newfoundland fishery reports are 
favorable. In the Bay de Verds, St. Mary’s 
Bay, Straits of Belle Isle, Lower Island Cove 
and the Banks the catch is good. The Cape 
Pine, Green’s Pond and Bora Vista reports 
are not so favorable. Salmon are reported 
very plentiful. 

ty As the area of unimproved woodland in 
Connecticut has been increasing for many 
years, it is proposed to utilize it by stocking 
it with deer, purchasing one hundred to begin 
with, with private capital, and merely asking 
the Legislature to pass a law to protect them 
fcr the next ten years. 


ty Just before locking-up time at the Sing 
Sing prison on Monday night, the 15th, a con- 
vict, supposed to be crazy, with a sledge-ham- 
mer demolished property worth $5000 in 
Perry & Co.'s prison foundry. During the 
excitement Dan Brown, Frank Gillen and 
James Lawrence escaped from the prison. 


ce The English steamer J. B. Walker, 
sailed from North Haven on the 18th, for Con- 
stantinople with arms and ammunition for the 
Turkish Government. She has on board 20- 
000,000 cartridges, 47,000 rifles, 54,000 sabre 
bayonets and 10,000 scabbards, the total value 
of the cargo being $1,035,000. 


te The Buckfield Branch Railroad, former- 
ly owned by the late F. O. J. Smith, which 
has been closed for some years past, has been 
purchased by a new company, furnished with 
new rolling stock of the most improved pat- 
tern, new ties have been laid the whole length 
of the road and new bridges made. Saturday 
the directors went over the road to inspect it, 
and Monday, July 15th, regular trains began 
running over it. 

te Many students from neighboring col- 
leges are earning money in the White Mountain 
hotels this season by waiting on tables and 
doing other menial work. I[n one hotel a 
Cambri man is a waiter, a Dartmouth Sen- 
ior is assistant head waiter and a Freshman 


i late waiters 
are much more satisfactory to guests than the 
old ones, as they keep their thumbs conscien- 
tiously out of the soup. 
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£9" The bobbin spool factory of Moses Pot- 
ter & Son, in South Scituate, was burned the 
17th. Loss $7000; no insurance. 


tr The progress of haying in the western 
of this State confirms the impression that 
as prevailed for the last month 
will be light. 
fF The house, barn and shoe shop owned 
by Arad Dunham of North Middleborough, 
were totally destroyed by fire on Saturday af- 
ternoon. over $2000 ; insured for $750. 


ft Five barns attached to g’s Hotel, 
Hatfield, with two horses, four ogs, sixty 
tons of hay, and farming tools, were burned 
on Saturday night. The hotel was slightly 
damaged. Loss $4000; insured for $8000. 

t Fires are raging in the woods in War- 
ren, Essex and Clinton counties, N. Y. The 
report is that a large tract of forest has been 
ee over, and the fires are still beyond 
control. 


_& Berler Davis's planing mill at Barnes- 
ville, Ohio, exploded July 17, destroying the 
entire building, killing three persons outright. 
Three more were fatally and several badly in- 
jured. Loss $25,000. 


_E@ The farm buildings of George W. Per- 
kins of Epping, N. H., near the Hedding 
camp ground, were destroyed by fire July 16. 
Loss $2500, including household furniture. 
Insured for $1200. 


t= Crawford Treat of Searsmont, Me , 
has stretched a seine across the mouth of Long 
Cove, and captures porgies by the wholesale. 
One day he sold to the porgie steamers 1000 
barrels of the fish. 


ta There have been so many cases of horse 
stealing in Attleboro’, Rehoboth, Seekonk and 
Taunton within a few months that it is believ- 
ed an organized gang of horse thieves is work- 
ing in that vicinity. 


the crop 


te Five or six of the largest elms in Lan- 
caster were blown down during the gale Sun- 
day. The hail broke many squares of glass 
at the old Common, and did considerable 
damage to the fruit and crops. 


te A tornado, on Sunday afternoon, des- 
troyed the fence and alk the buildings of the 
Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden Counties 
Agricultural Society, at Northampton. Loss 
about $7000. 


te A crowd of armed roughs boarded a 
crowded passenger train on the New Haven & 
Northampton Railroad, insulted the ladies, 
beat several of the men and stole articles of 
clothing. They left the train at Plainville. 


t# The three-cent piece nuisance is now in 
a fair way to be abated, postmasters having 
been ordered to send all money of that des- 
cription to Washington, in order that its cir- 
culation may be stopped. 


t During June, 1878, $4,190,860 were 
received by the Government for public lands 
in Dakota, Kansas, Minnesota and Nebraska, 
an increase of $3,724,527 over the same month 
last year. 


t= Florence Richardson, a young lady 18 
years of age, of Rockport, was drowned on 
the back beach, Gloucester, Mass., July 19, 
while bathing. She was brought to the shore 
by an unknown man alive, but lived only a few 
minftes. 


t= George Robinson of South Barre, Vt., 
while visiting the Barre Springs, July 19, fell 
from a swing, the cross piece to which the 
swing was attached breaking, falling upon and 
killing him. A young lady to whom he was 
engaged was with him. Age about 23. 


tz An adjourned meeting of the Union 
Mills, Fall River, was held on the 18th. Ad- 
ditional claims were presented and allowed, 
and it was voted to put the property into the 
hands of Foster H. Stafford and Thomas E. 
Brayton as trustees. 

ke Nine miles of the Mystic Valley Rail- 
road have been graded, and sleepers have 
been contracted for. Gravel trains are expect- 


-/to runina few weeks, after which grading 


will be pushed more rapidly. Work is now 
progressing in Wilmington, Woburn and Win- 
chester. 


t= The new company who are working the 
copper mines in Cheshire, Conn., intend to 
expend $75,000 in getting the mines in work- 
ing condition. Thomas O. Shaw of Provi- 
dence, a practical miner is the Superintendent. 
Specimens of the ore assay $137 copper, $34,- 
80 silver, and $18 12 gold per ton. 


ts Quincy Additon, a native of Abington, 

and employed as a hostler in Randolph, at- 

tempted to cross the track of the Old Colony 

Railway early Saturday morning, and was 
= 


ck hy. the ct cog h och gempenetinmar anee Se VOe 
atid’ completely demolished, so much so that 
it was impossible to recognize him or gather 
the fragments distributed upon the track. 


te Gov. Robinson of New York has re- 
fused a requisition and decided to hold John 
Monohan, brother of Thomas, who killed Offi- 
cer Quinn, unti! he is tried on a charge of aid- 
ing @ criminal to escape from justice in that 
State, which constitutes felony, notwithstand- 
ing John has been indicted for wilful murder 
in Massachusetts. 


te It is reported that a large and danger- 
ous rattlesnake is running at large in South 
Framingham, and that it has bitten an Italian 
workman employed on the Boston water 
works, who has since died; also a valuable 
cow belonging to David Nevins, Jr., on whose 
farm it has beenseen. The cowhas died. A 
reward of $300 has been offered for the snake’s 
capture alive, and $25 for the reptile dead. 


te A severe storm of rain and hail visited 
Moira and Brush’s mills, N. Y., on Saturday 
night, breaking every window that was un- 
protected on the west side of the buildings. 
I'he path of the storm was about 4 mile wide, 
and scattered fences, destroyed crops, blew 
down several barns and unroofed one dwelling 
house. The only casualties were two cows 
killed and a boy badly bruised. 


t= During the storm of Snuday a barn be- 
longing to the estate of the late Thomas Lowe, 
Ipswich, was struck by lightning and burned. 
It contained fifty tons of hay belonging to sev- 
eral parties. Loss, $1500; insured, $600. 
The fire communicated to an adjoining barn, 
containing a wagon and other farming imple- 
ments and all were consumed. Loss, $500; 
insured, $200. 


te At Winslow, Me., a barn and stable, 
with the contents, consisting of agricultural 
implements, &c., belonging to John H. Simp- 
son, were burned on the 19th. Loss, $1000; 
insured for $400. The bones of a human be- 
ing were taken from the debris. ‘They are 
supposed to be those of a tramp who had been 
seen in the vicinity in the afternoon, took 
lodging in the barn and perished in the flames, 


te E. J. Oakley, the absconding cashier of 
the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank of 
New York, who embezzled $350,000 in 1870, 
was arrested July 18. He had been living 
seven years in Montreal and two months in 
New York, from which he fled in July, 1871, 
forfeiting a bail bond of $10,000. He says 
the stolen money was lost in a Wall street 
speculation by his brother. The indictment 
against the prisoner was found February 26, 
1870. He will be tried in October. 


t= The jewelry store of Seth F. Coles at 
Coventry Falls, Vt., was entered July 17, and 
robbed of $1500 worth of watches nnd jewel- 
ry. For some days past a yo man named 
Smith, claiming to hail from New York, has 
been hanging around that town and has visited 
Colés’s store several times. Early on the 
18th, two strangers passed through North 
Troy with loaded valises, and are supposed to 
have been Smith and a confederate making 
for Canada. 


te As Wm. Carr and Geo. Moulton were 
passing through the woods, near B. F. Wig- 
gins’s house in Meredith Village, N. H., they 
were met by four tramps, who proved to be 
the parties who entered J. Odell’s store in 
Lake Village a day or two since, carrying off 
paoperty estimated at several hundred dollars. 
Carr and Moulton attempted to make an ar- 
rest, when one tramp struck Carr with a slung- 
shot, knocking him senseless. Moulton, who 
is very powerful, succeeded in knocking two 
of the tramps down, when after a desperate 
fight the other two escaped, leaving about $30 
0! s behind. As yet they have not been 
recaptured. Mr. Carr’s wounds are very se- 
rious, but are not believed to be fatal. 


ta At Newport, R. I., July 19, the torpe- 
do experiments tor the benefit of the Secreta- 
ry of the Navy were very successful, the fol- 
lowing being the principal ones: Exploding 
four spar torpedoes ; a trial of the lay torpedo ; 
firing a salute of 19 torpedoes in honor of the 
Secretary; firing of a 24 pound howitzer by 
Secretary Thompson from fusee room, the 

n bearing on the beach ; blowing up of three 
ulke with 150 pounds of dynamite; experi- 
ments with the electrical light and galvanome- 
ter; firing of three saluting torpedoes by Sec- 
retary Thompson, and a trial of the torpedo 
boat Lightning, which fired a o while 
going at full speed. The naval party left for 


in the steamer Tallapoosa 


@@ Peter Bresnahan, now confined in Can- 
ton, N. Y., jail for the murder of Daulthier 
last spring, and who is to be hung on the 26th 
inst., confessed the crime July 9. He has 
since made a sup ‘ary confession, stat- 
an, who claimed an undisputed right to hunt 

“Tn 1801 be killed 














E" Upward of 20,000 pounds of wool were 
bought last week of the farmers of North Ha- 
ven and Vinalhaven for the Knox Woolen 
Company at Camden, Me. 


fF Porgies are reported in t abund- 
ance in Frenchman’s Bay, Me. Sn Monday, 
15th, twenty-two steamers were in sight of 
Lamoine, taking the fish. One steamer is re- 
ported to have taken 1800 barrels July 13, 
and on Monday, the 15th, another steamer 
300 barrels in one hour and ten minutes from 
the time of commencing to run the seine. 


. = The financial exhibit of — Exhi- 
ition is not very gratifying. e@ expenses 
will be 45,300,000" france, _- it is eupeied 
that the receipts, donations and sale of mate- 
rials will reach 34,500,000 francs, leaving a 
deficiency of about two millions of dollars, 
which the city of Paris and the State must 
make up. 


te At Suncook, N. H., July 19, the fire 
bug, with which this village bas been cursed 
lately, set fire to the dwelling house owned by 
Mrs. Colland and occupied by Dr. Dam, the 
President of the Reform Club, wholly destroy- 
ing it, together with the adjoining house owned 
by any Merrill. Loss about $5000; partly 
insured. 


_ = The Supreme Court of Missouri has de- 
cided that the bonds of Greene county, in 
that State, issued and sold asa subscription 
to the stock of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad Company to aid in the construction 
of the Kansas City and Memphis Railroad, 
are invalid. The court decides that the issue 
was not simply irregular but utterly unauthor- 
ized, and that the total subscription is void. 


t= The number of excursion steamers go- 
ing out of New York on Sundays is larger 
this year than ever before. On a recent Sun- 
day thirty fine large excursion boats sailed out 
of North and East rivers, carrying not less 
than 50,000 passengers. Besides these were 
many regular lines, such as the Long Branch 
boats, and many picnic and private excursion 
steamers. 


tae A few days since a party of Russian of- 
cers visited Evans’ rifle shops at Mechanic 
Falls, Me. One of the party asked to go to 
the storeroom of completed parts. Selecting 
at random the several parts he sent for a work- 
man. Mr. Evans sent a man from his force, 
who, in presence of the officers, got up the 
gun and was firing cartridges in seventeen 
minutes, 


t= The ropes which have been hanging 
from the derricks at the Washington monu- 
ment ever since the work was interrupted, a 
score of years ago or so, have become so rot- 
ten that they fall into hundreds of pieces when 
cut down. And yet a workman climbed up 
one of them, recently, to the imminent risk of 
his life, as it afterward proved, for, although 
it supported his weight when he climbed, it 
separated into thousands of pieces when it was 
allowed to fall to the ground. 


tz A charge of fraud is made against 
Mayor Charles B. Pratt of Worcester in the 
Probate Court. Mr. Pratt was years ago 
guardian of a Miss Sarah W. Taylor, now 
Mrs. Ingalls, who now says that the release of 
the ward was made by fraud, and she petitions 
for an inventory. The charge is that the es- 
tate was settled about three years ago on a 
basis of $11,000, but that recently it has been 
found that Mr. Pratt had concealed property 
in Gibraltar and England worth some $20,000 
more. Mayor Pratt says that Miss Taylor 
knew of this property from childhood, and of 
its small value, and he is ready to meet her 
charges at any time. 


te A very serious accident occurred at 
Brome, Quebec, on the 18th. C. D. Smith, 
managing director of the Smith Organ Com- 
pany, while out driving with Miss Chandler, 
daughter of E. S. Chandler, the liberal candi- 
date for Brome county in the House of Com- 
mons, was thrown from the carriage in conse- 
quence of the fastening of the shafts breaking. 
The horse was frightened, and cleared himself 
from the wagon. Smith was thrown out, 
striking on his head, and the wheels ran over 
him, one passing over his head. He was 
picked up for dead, but, upon being removed 
to the nearest house, it was found that life 
was not extinct. His recovery is doubtful. 
* Business Dotices 

* 

A Lady full of animation said to us, “I have not 
been able to work constantly during the hot weather 
for many years. This summer I have taken three bot- 
tles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and have been vigorous and 
strong through the hot weather, and have worked ev- 
ery day, and feel as smart and active now as can be.” 
This is only one of the many Pita Has done. 
°F: HS6H E Co-; Lowell, Mass. 5t30 





A CARD. 

To all who are suffering from the errors and indis- 
cretions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. nda 
self-addressed envelope to the Rev. JosePn T. INMAN, 
Station D., Bible House, New York City. 52w5l 


: Hlarriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


In this city, July 14, by Rev. James Rand, J. A. 
Hutchinson to Ida b. Hartshorn, both of Somerville. 

July 15, by Rev. N. T. Whitaker, Mr. Leonard Derick 
to Abby 8. Choate, 

July 16, by Rev, S. E. Herrick, Dr. George A. Leland 
to Miss Alice P. Higgins; by Rev, A. A. Miner, Mr. 
Charles H, McKenney, Jr., to Miss Julie E. Ripley; by 
Rev, Mr. Saltonstall, Mr. Franklin P. Chittenden to 
Miss Eliza Ann Blake, daughter of Edward Blake. 

July 17, by Rev. Henry Morgan, Samuel Briggs to 
Adaline Woodruff. 

July 18, by Rev. Alexander Blakie, D. D., Alexander 
M. Logan to Miss Elizabeth I. Myers. 

July 3, by Rev. James Reed, Charles M. Reed to Miss 
Maria A. Carlisle, both of Boston. 

In East Boston, July 13, by Rev. George F. Warren, 
Capt. Francis J. Montgomery of Booklyn, N, Y., to 
Miss Hattie J., daughter of Dea, F. 8. Rice. 

In Chelsea, July 16, by Rev. E. W, Virgin, George E. 
Clark of Boston, to Alma I. Dadley, 

In Cambridge, July 15, by Rev. G. H. Whittemore, 
Frank A. Stone of Boston, toS. Florence, daughter of 
Samuel F. Rowe; July 17, at Arlington Hights, Miss 
Lizzie Stoddard of Boston, to Mr. Joseph KE. Simmons 
of Fort Edward, N. Y. 

In Watertown, Mass., July 17, by Rev. E. A. Capen, 
Mr. John W. Ballantine to Miss H. Maria Tucker. 

In Newtonville, July 17, by the Rev. E. Frank Howe, 
Mr. Benjamin F. Blanchard of Watertown,to Miss 
Dora Carlisie; by Rev. Melville K, Chapman, Mr. 
Core B. Strout to Miss Lizzie Metcalf. 

In Waltham, July 17, by Rev, O, T, Walker, Mr. Ar. 
thur L. Colburn to Miss Sarah B. Bills, 

In Concord, Mass., July 17, by Rev. Grindall Rey- 
nolds, William Wheeler to Fannie Eleanor Hubbard, 

In Worcester, July 16, by Rev. Mr. Blanchard, Mr. 
David Mannivg, Jr., to Lizzie E., only daughter of 
Alexander Bigelow, Esq. 

In Stoughton, July 10, by Rev. Mr. Gordon, Dr. W. 
O. Faxon of South Braintree, to Susie R. Wales. 

In Somerville, July 20, by Rev. Mr. Durrell, Mr. 
George W. Maynes to Miss Katie E. Hogan. 

In fate a pe July 11, by Rev. C. R. Seymour, 
Mr. Charles K. Lowell to Miss Florence L. Neal. 

In Augusta, Me., July 18, by Rev. Alexander McKen.- 
zie, George P. Dutton, Esq., of Elisworth, Me., to Miss 
Annie Craig, daughter of the late Rev. Wheelock Craig 
of New Bedford. 

In Falmouth, Me., July 14, by Dr. Lucien Ingalls, 
ee of Portland, to Miss Sarah Princess 








DIED. 


r In this city, July 14, Caroline Augusta Beal, 70 yrs 
3 mos, 

July 15, Thomas Watson, 61 yrs, 9 dys. 

July 16, William C. Poland, 69 yrs 7 mos; James 
Reid, 51 yrs. 

July 17, Sarah, wife of James Standish, 63 yrs 9 mos; 
James Buckner, Sen., 63 yrs 2 mos; John E. Fuller of 
Hingham, 79 yrs; Dr. Silas Durkee, 79 yrs. 

July 18, Mrs. Ann M., wife of Charles A. Shepard, 
40 yrs 3 mos; Mrs. Rufina Heyer, 82 yrs 10 mos; Mat- 
thew Carey, 66 yrs; William P. Baker, 73 yrs 4 mos; 
George W. Russell, 30 yrs 17 dys. 

July 20, Anne Jane, wife of John Reed, 67 yrs; Ada 
A., wife of E. A. Snow, 34 yrs 2mos; Mrs. Maria G. 
Packard, 73 yrs. 

July 21, Annie Ella, wife of Varnum H. Hill, 30 yrs. 

July 22, . Catharine Carr, 72 yrs. 

In Roxbury, duly 17, Sarah Kent, aged 70 yrs. 

In Boston Hi hlands, July 16, Mrs. Jenny Traiser, 
wife of Henry Traiser, 37 yrs 9 mos; July 19, John D. 
Nichols, 77 yrs. 

In Dorchester, July 16, Mrs. Luvoy Favor, relict of 
the late Thomas B. Bicknell, 82 yrs. 

In Jamaica Plain, July 17, Alonzo D. Dyer, 31. 

In East Boston, July 15, John Finley, 41 yrs. 

In Cambridgeport, July 19, James Herman, 65 yrs 


7 mos. 
' In North Cambridge, July 19, E. H. Lander, 33 yrs 
mo. 


In Longwood, ae | 16, Mary Stanton, 88 yrs. 
In Newton, July 17, Landon Coffin, in his 73d year. 
oe Arlington, Mass., July 18, Lemuel Pitts, 63 yrs 


mos. 
In Hyde Park, July 18, Mrs. Delia Norton White, 36 


yrs. 
In Woburn, July 18, Mrs. Fannie Sullivan, 61 5 

In Harvard, Mass., July 18, Urania, wife of forey 
Hinman of Boston, 60 yrs. 

Re In Billerica, July 20, Mrs. Nancy B. Merriam, 68 yrs 
mos. 

In Salem, July 11, Abraham Hood, 88 15 dys. 

In Marblehead, July 10, Woodbury Swett, 61 yrs 6 
mos. 

In Quincy, July 16, Nancy Bent, 88 yrs 9 mos. 

In Nantucket, July 13, Miss Susan C. Lincoln, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Henry Lincoln, 84 yrs 5 mos. 

In Medway, July 16, Mr. Frederick F. Ford, 43 yrs. 

In Wayland, July 15, Mrs. Betsey Loker, widow of 
the late Otis Loker, 76 yrs 6 mos. 

In Lowell, July 15, Mrs. A. W. Dana, widow of the 
late Samuel L. LL. D., in the 86th year of her 
age. She was the last surviving child of the late Jo- 
See president of Harvard College from 1781 
to . 

In North Acton, Mass., July 11, Benjamin Reed, 73 

*"in Hinsdale, Mass., July 21, Mr. Thomas K. Plun- 
kett, sect 37 yrs 7 mos. 
In Nashua, N. H., July 22, Mr. Edgar B. Burke, 47 
wth Wester 2p se Deter debe mast, 
lo’ own t Nort ew asa 
pam eminent and successful physician, aged 95. 

In Mason, N. H., July 15, , Mary Amsden, widow 
of Hollis Amsden, 96 yrs. 

In Urono, Me., J 18, Miss Susie E. Gane, former- 
mos, 


ly of Boston, 29 
In Biddeford Pool, July 15, Mrs. Holman, widow of 
80 yrs. Her husband 


the late Pay Holman, 
died on ursda % 
on Exeter, N. H. July 19, Heev. Michael Lucey aged 
aeeag eet Tea i, cet 
’ iter nd 
man § » M. D.; July 19, William F. Par- 
ding, MD. July Sele 
_ N H., July 16, George 8. Fogg, 64 yrs 
In Brattleboro’, Vt., July 17, Isabella Stevenson, wife 
of Eben White. 
In Dartmouth, July 12, Susan A. Little, 74 yre 6 mos. 








ae Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our col » will pl say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER. 


— Hew Advertisements. 
sfagrMan's camERA SYRUP. 
































MUP AND READ, 


ALL FORMS OF 


Kidney & Urinary Diseases, Pains 
in the Back, Sides, and Loins 


ARE POSITIVELY CURED BY 


GRANT'S REMEDY, 


Its effects are truly marvelous in DROPSY, GRAVEL, 
and BRIGHTS’ DISEASE, no matter of how long 
standing the case may be—positive relief is had in 
from one to three days. Do not despair, hesitate or 
—- for it is really a pe ey Co » is 
purely a vegetable preparation ; te ti y use thou- 
sands of cases that have been Souchiemed incurable by 
So moet inent Physicians, have been permanently 





It is also indorsed by the regular Physicians and 
Medical Societies throughout the country. 


Sold in bottles at Twe Dollars each, or three 
boitles, which is enough to cure the most aggravated 
case, on receipt of Five Dollars. 
tles Ome Dollar each. 


All orders to be addressed to 


Grant's Remedy Manufacturing Co., 


554 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 





There is a reason for everything. The rea- | 


son why 

TARRANT’'S SELTZER APERIENT, 
Has such asalutary effect upon disorders attended with 
inflammatory or feverish symptoms, is, that it induces 
a gentle, almost im le perspiration, which re- 


ptible 
duces the heat of the blood, that its laxative influence | 


further tends to cool. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


To Young Men. 


2w30 





HE TRUSTEES OF THE MASSACHU- | 


setts Agricultural College have placed 150 Free 
Scholarships at the disposal of the Alumni, amounting 
to $300 each, equal to the cost of tuition for the course. 
These scholarships will be given to worthy young men 
who can pass the entrance examination. 
is located in the delightful town of Amherst, in the 
valley of the Connecticut, on a beautiful farm of 400 
acres. It affords a thoroagh Englixh education, and | 
a good knowledge of Agriculture, Engineering, Chem. 
istry, Botany, and many other sciences; in short, fits 
a young man to be a — farmer, or to enter busi- 
ness, or study the pro 


men who have entered with poor health, have return 
home not only with a Well stored and disciplined mind, 
but strong in body. A farmer's son, or any young 
man who wants to get a good education, should apply 
at once for one of these scholarships. 


For information concerning entrance examination, } 


&c., apply to Prof. 8. T. MAYNARD, Amherst, Maas., 
Secretary of the Alumni. r 
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| 
Croekbrid 6 Mannres 158 Federal Street, Boston. 
«| Consignments ee and advances made on ship 


TOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER FOR 
AN the following crops :-— 
a { For 1 acre, 2 bags, 320 Ba, . . $10 
HUNGARIAN ) "| acre, 2 bags, 450 hs, . . $14 
This crop may be put in till August Ist. 
GRASS. P 
Top Beesting | For 1 acre, 2 bags, 300 ths, . $10 
SEEDING DOWN.--For | acre 4 bags, 800 bs. $20 
STRAWBERRY .--For | acre, § bags, 1200 bs. $32 
A portion applied after fruiting, and balance in 
early spring. This will produce a good growth of 
vines before winter, and also give next season a firm 
berry that will stand up in the market. If the land is 
in good condition, one-half the quantity will answer. 
TURNIP.--For 1-4 or 1-6 aere, 1 bag, 250 ths, . . $5 
Send for Pamphlet free. 


WwW. H. BOWKER & CoO., 


43 Chath St., Boston, 3 Park Place, N. ¥. 
27tf 





30 Styles of Cards, 10c; 25 Gilt =. Cards, 10c; 12 
Chromo, 10c, with name. C. HLLL & CO., 
212047 Ashiand, Muss. 
STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and other Fertilizers, 
Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 
w . 


prices. . H. DOLE 
ly23 25 Foundry Street, 400° 


H \ For ING LADIES, 
Maplewood Institute } PIETS WELD, Mass. 
kane and most favorably known. .orough collegi- 
ate and college preparatory courses. Superior advan- 


—- for music. Location unsurpassed for beauty and 
salubrity. Terms reduced. Address Rev. C. V.5PRAR, 
or Rev. R. E. AVERY, the Principals, for prosp 

13tz8 








TRUTHS. 


HOP BITTERS, 


(A Medicine, not a brink,) 
CONTAINS 


HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 
And the Purest and Best Medical Quali- 
ties of ali other Bitters. 


THEY CURE 


All diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, Liy- 
er, Kidneys, and Urinary Organs, Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness, Female Complaints and Drunk- 
enness. 

$1000 IN GOLD 


Will be paid for a case they will not cure or ry: 
or for anything impure or injurious found in 
them. 

Ask your druggist for Ho 
books, and try the Bitters 
Take no other. 

The Hop Cough Cure and Pain Relief is 
the Cheapest, Surest and Best. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Bitters and free 
fore you sleep. 





KILLS all the 
FLIES ina 
room in TWO 


roc. worth 
will kill 
more flies 
than $10 
worth of 
Fly Paper. \ 
No dirt, 

no trouble. >» 





$68 a week in _— own town. Terms and $5 otufit 
free. H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. ly¥9 


r day at home. Sam les worth $5 
$5 a $20 free. STINSON & CO., Portland, Me. 1y9 
SALEM LEAD COMPANY.14 
ARRANTED PURE WHITE LEAD,-- 
Well-known throughout New England as the 
WHITEST, FINEST, and BEST. 
Pe - saa TAPE, *% in. wide, on reels for Curtain 
8. 
LEAD RIBBON, from 2 to 8 inches wide, on 
reels for Builders. 
EAD PIPE, of any size or thickness. 


At lowest market — for 8 of equal quality. 
ly12 FRANCIS BROWN, Treasurer, Salem, Mass. 


at. . 
‘ . 
: i \- | 
i ' 

Chewing 1X00)! 
Awarded highest prize at Centennial E- ~osition for 
; chewing qualities and excellence and | sting . 
acter of sweetening and flavoring. The best tobacco « 
ever made. As our blue strip trade-mark is closely 
imitated on inferior goods, see that Jackson's Best is 


on every plug. Sold byalldealers. Send for comple, 
fee. to C. A. Jackson & Co., Mfre., Petersburg, Va- 


1y20 
7-shot olver, with bo: , 
Revolver Free ridges, Address J. BOWN & 
SON, 136 and 138 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 13t22 
Cc. C. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs and Lard, 
Nos. 70 & 81 Faneuil Hall Market. 
eop2tt BOSTON. 


“THE EACLE CLAW.” 
The best Trap in the World for catching 
SH, ANIMALS & GAME. 

















Mfrs., 297 Broadway, New-York, 
Bend for Catalogue of useful novelties and mention this paper. 
L3w2t 
A DAY to Agents cany: for the Fire- 


Side Visitor. Terms and Outfit F: Address 
$7 P.O. VICKERY, Avovsta. Maine. lyi8 


pA, Ne pedaling 
SI 00 wens ye ke Geant a oa 


nate 8 Home 8t., Cincinaad, 
25 pa. Gro. I. Ren & Con Nessa wr y Riso 




















Small trial bot- | 


The College | 


essions. The locality isso health. | 
ful and the physical training such, that many young | 


4 Real Estate—-Stack, 


ANSAS FARME 


AND 


FREE HOMES. 


wow EM in the best part of the state 000 
acres reser "ye & copy of the “ K anans Pacthe Nome 
— eddress 8. J. Gilmore, Land Com'r, Salina, Kansas. 





HE ORLOFF HORSE “soBoL” IM- 
A. ported in 1876 by RopBINS BATTELL of ‘Norfolk, 
Conn., 
WILL MAKE THE SEASON 
of 1878 at my stable at Middlefield, Conn., at wt 
place I may be addressed for more particular informe. 
tion. 13t18 JOHN M. TERRILL. 


ce | Legal Aotices, 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSAC Je 
L/SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8s. PROBATE COUT. 
To the Heirs-at-law, next of Kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of GEORGE PIER( E, late 
of Watertown, in said County, deceased, greeting: 
Whereas, 4 certain instrument purporting to be the 
last Will and Testament of said deceased has been 
" sented to said Court, for Probate, by Rurnu U. 

IERCE, who prays that letters testamentary ma 
be issued to her, the executrix therein named. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, 
to be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex. 
on the first Tuesday of September next, at nine o’clock 
before noon, to show cause, if any you have, against the 
same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by —— = this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
| called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Bos- 
ton, the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-third day of July, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand - hundred and seventy- 
eight. Sw30¥ . H. TYLER, Register. 














TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT 
AN the Subscriber has been duly appointed Admin. 
istrator of the estate of JOHN WALTER PIERCE, 
late of Dexter, in the State of Iowa, deceased, and 
taken upon himself that trust by giving bonds, as the 
law directs. All persons having demands upon the 
estate of said deceased are required to exhibit the 
same; and all persons indebted to said estate are 
called upon to make payment to 

GEORGE G. PIERCE, Adm’r. 

Dexter, June 25th, 1878. 3w30 


FALL RIVER LINE 


——FOR——_ 


ites NEW YORK, 


And all Points South and West. 


MAMMOTH PALACE STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, 


| 7 leave Old Colony R. R. Depot daily at 4.30 
j}and 6 P.M. Sunday Trips, June 23 to Sept. 
| Sth, inclusive, at 7 P. _ - 


ONLY LINE HAVING 
BROOKLYN ANNEX CONNECTION. 


Passengers and baggage to and from Brooklyn trans- 
ferred free. . 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS 
on each steamer every evening during the season. 

ickets, staterooms and berths secured at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 3 Old State House, cor. Washington 
and State Streets, and at Old Colony Depot. 


L. H. PALMER, Agt., J. R. KENDRICK, Supt. 
3 Old State House, Boston. 20tt 


wooL. 
SOULE & GOULD, 
Commission Merchants 


FOR THE SALE OF . 


FLEECE AND PULLED WOOLS, 





| 
| 


ments. Sacks furnish 


13tz0 
| Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Damask, &c., no 2 alike, 
| | ae name, 10 cts. J. Minkler & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 
t: 


| 
,——— 
| 


| oe R00 
is2190n suivas 3a 
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Or Sugar-Coated, Concentrated, Root 
and Merbal Juice, Anti-Bilious 
Gr ee) 6k el wranT 

CAD arc: or Multum in Parvo 

Physic. 


The novelty of modern Medical, Chemical, and 
Pharmaceutical science, No use of any longer 
talking the large, repulsive, and nauseous pills, 
composed of cheap, crude, and bulky ingredients. 
when we can, by a careful application o chemical 
ecicnee, extract all the cathartic and other medi- 
einal properties from the most valuable roots and 
herbs, and concentrate them into a minute targ 











ule, secareecly larger than a mustar 
seed, that can be readily swallowed by those o 
the most sensitive stomachs and fastidious tastes, 
Each litte Purgative Pellet represents, ina 
most concentrated form, as much cathartic power 
as is embodied in any of the large pills found for 
sale in drug-shops. From their wonderful cathar- 
tic power, in comparison to their size, people who 
have not tried them are apt to suppose that they 
are harsh or drastic in effect: but such is not at all 
the case, the diferent active medicinal principies 
of which they are cemposed being so harmonized 
anu modified, one by the others, as to produce 
a2 most searching and thorough, yet 
—s. and kindly operating, cathar- 
tic. 

$500 Reward is hereby offered by the pro- 
prictor of these Pellets, to any chemist who, pon 
analysis, will find in them any calomel or other 
forms of mercury, mineral poison, or injurious 
drug. 

Being entirely vegetable, no particular 
care is required while using them, They operate 
Without disturbance to the constitution, dict, or 
Occupation, For Jaundice, Headache, 
Constipation, Impure Biood, Pain in 
the Shoulders, Vightness of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Sour Eructations from the 
Stomach, Bad taste in the mouth, Bil- 
ious atiacks, Pain in region of Kid- 
neys, Interual Fever, Bioated feeling 
about Stomach, Kush of Blood to 
Head, Migh-colored Urine, Unsocia- 
bility and Gloomy Forebodings, tic 
Dr. Plerce’s Pleasant Purgative Pcl- 
lets. In explanation of the remedial power of 
my Purgative Pellets over so great a variety of 
diseases, wish to say that their action 
upon the animal economy is univer- 
sal, mot a giand or tissue escaping 
their sanative impress. Age does not 
impair the properties of these Pellets. They are 
sucar-conted and inclosed in glass bottles, their 
virtues being thereby preserved unimpaired for 
any length of time, in any climate, so that they 
are always fresh and reliable. This is not the 
case with those pilis which are put up in cheap 
wooden or pasteboard boxes, Recollect that for 
all diseases where a Laxative, Alterative, 
or Purgative, is indicated, these little Pelleta 
will give the most perfect satisfaction to all whe 
use them. 


They are sold by all Druggists at 25 
cents a bottle. 


R. V. PIERCE, M. D., Prop’r, 


BUFFALO, X&. Y. 


WOMAN. 


an immense practice, extending through a 
period of years, having within that time treated 
many thousand cases of those diseases peculiar to 
woman, I have been enabled to perfect a most 

tent and agreeable medicine that meets the in- 
ications presented by that class of diseases with 
positive certainty and exactness. 
To designate this natural specific compound, I 
have named it 


Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 


The term, however, is but a feeble expression of 
my high appreciation of its value, based upon 
my own rsonal observation. As a close ob- 
server, I have, while witnessing its positive re- 
sults in the few special diseases incident to the 
separate organism of woman, singled it out as 
the climax or crowning gem of my 
medical career. On its merits, as a positive, 
safe, and effectual remedy for this class of dis- 
eases, and one that will, at all times and under all 
circumstances, act kindly and in harmony with 
the laws which govern the female system, I am 
willing to stake my reputation as a physician. 
Nay, even more, so confident am I that it wrll not 
ees guess the most sanguine expectations of a 
single invalid lady who uses it for any of the 
ailments for which I recommend it, that I offer 
and sell it under A POSITIVE GUARAN- 
TEE. If a beneficial effect is not experienced 
by the time two-thirds of the contents of the bot- 
tle are used, I will, on return of the bottie, two- 
thirds of the medicine having been taken accord- 
ing todirections, and the case yb for which 
I recommend it, promecy refand money paid 
for it. Had I no rfect confidence in 
its virtues, I could not offer it as I do under these 
conditions; but having witnessed its truly miracu- 
lous cures in thousands of cases, I feel war- 
ranted and perfectly safe in risking 
both | reputation and my money ou 
ite merits. 

The following are among those diseases in 
which my Favorite Prescription bas work- 
ed cures, as if by magic, and with a certainty 
never before attained by any medicine: Leu- 
corrh@a, Excessive Flowing, Painful Monthly 
Periods, Suppressions when m unnatural 
cnuses, Irregularities, Weak Back, Prolapsus, or 
failing of the Uterus, Anteversion and Retrover- 
sion, hearing Down Sensations, Internal Heat, 
Nervous en Debility, Dcspondency, 
Threatened Miscarri Chronic Congestion. In- 
fammation and Ulceration of the Uterus. Impo- 
tency, Barrenness, or Sterility, Female Weakness, 
and very many other chronic diseases incident to 
woman not mentioned here. In al) affections of 
this nature, mv Favorite Prescription works 
cures —t marvel of the world. This 
medicine do not extol as a cure-all, bul 
admirably fulfills a simglenmess of pur- 
Beees being a most perfect specific in all chronic 

iseases of the sexual system of woman. 1 will 
not —~ 7 nor will it do harm, in any state 
or condition, 

Those who desire further information on these 
subjects can obtain it in THE PEOPLE'S COMMON 
SENSE MEDICAL ADVISER, & book of over 900 

ages, sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1.50. It 
reais minutely of those diseases peculiar to 
Females, and gives much valuable advice in re- 
gard to management of those affections. 


FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION SOLD 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


R. V. PIERCE, M. D., Prop’r, 


BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


BESTORED., 
wt paras aaa a Ps 
which he will send cue to his Pliny suliveem ae 
J. 4. REEVES, 43 Chatham s., N. ¥. 
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Any worker can make $12a home. Cost. 
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i Poetry. 


rom Harper's Megasine for August. 
IN A CLOUD RIFT. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 





Upon our loftiest White Mountain peak, 
Willed with the fres! of inted air, 

We sat, nor cared to listen or to speak 
To one another, tor tne silence there 

Was eloquent with God’s presence, Not asound 
Uttered the winds in their unhindered swee 

Above us through the heavens. The gulf proband 
Below us seethed with mists, a sullen deep, 

From thawless ice-cayes of a vast ravine 

Kolleu sheeted clouds across the lauds unseen, 


How tar away seemed all that we had known 
In homely ievels of the earth beneath, 
Where still our thoughts went wandering—‘*Turn 
thee!” Blown 
Apart before us, a dissolving wreath 
Of cloud framed in a picture on the air: 
The fuir long Saco Valley, whence we came; 
The hills and lakes of Ossipee; and there 
Glimmers the sea! Some pleasant, well-known 
name 
With every break to memory hasténs back ; 
Monadnock— W innepesaukee— Merrimac. 


On widening vistas broader 1ifts unfold : 

Far otf into the waters of Caampiain 
Great sunset summits dip their flaming gold; 
There winds the dim Connecticut, a vein 

Of silver on aerial green; and here, 

The upland streets of reral Bethiehem ; 
And there, the roots of Bethel, Azure-clear 
Sbimmers the Androscoggw; like a gem 
Umbagog glistens; aud Ku\ahdin gleams 
Uncertain as @ mountain seen in dreams, 


Our own familiar world, not yet half known, 
Nor loved enough, in tinte of l’aradise 
Lies there before us, now sv lovely grown, 
We wonder what strange film Was on our eyes 
Ere we climbed hither. ut again the cloud, 
Descending, shuts the beautcous vision out; 
Between us Wie abysses spread their shroud: 
We are to earth, as earth to us, a doubt. 
Dear home tolk, skyward seeking us, can see 
No crest or crag Where pilgrim teet may be. 


Who whispered unto us of life and death 
As silence closed upon our hearts once more? 
On heights where angels sit, perhaps «a breath 
May clear the separating guifs; a dour 
May Open sometimes betwixt earth and heaven, 
And jile’s most haunting mystery be shown 
A tog-drift of the mund, scattered and driven 
Betore the winds of God: no vague unkhuewn 
Death's dreaded path—ouly a curtaiued stair; 
And heaven but earth raised into purer air, 


A Selected Story. 
COUSIN ANTHONY’S WILL. 


CUAPTER L 





‘Well, I must acknowledge I never expect- 
ed such good tortune as this. 1 always ex- 
pected that proud young Arden would have 
come in for everything. He won't hold his 
head quite so high now that he has to work tor 
his bread.” 

My step-mother glanced at me to watch the 
flush of anger that | felt was darkening my 
cheek. 

‘Guy Arden never did hold his head high,” 
I replied, indignantly ; ‘to those he cared, for 
he was always as pleasant as he could be, but 
he was too upright and straightforward to pre- 
tend to like people whom he in reality dis- 
liked.” 

I rose and left the room as I ended my 
speech, for 1 well knew the torrent of words 
that would succeed the double shot it con- 
tained, and passing slowly up the broad stair- 
case 1 knew so well, gained the little room 
that was now my own, locked the door, and 
sitting down in the deep window seat, burst 

nto a passionate flood of tears. It was not 
the proper thing for a heroine to sit in the 
dusk and cry over an irrevocable past—not at 
all consistent with the majestic air and calm 
dignity 1 endeavored to adopt in public; but 
1 was young, hardly nineteen, and utterly and 
enfirely miserable. 

It was just a fortnight since my father had 
succeeded to one of the finest old places in the 
west of England, by the death of his cousin, 
Anthony Compton, who, after spending twenty 
years in earning gold in India, had returned 


in his old age to restore the fallen fortunes of 


his family. With him he brought a fine hand- 
some boy of about fifteen years old, the son, 
he said, of a person he once had loved very 
much; and this boy, Guy Arden, was gener- 
ally acknowledged as the adopted son of the 
old nabob, and heir to all his property. 

My tather, Perey Compton, was tue rector 
of the parish of Compton Tracey, in which 
stood the great red brick, quaint, Elizabethan 
house, which gave its name to the village, and 
had been handed down from Compton to 
Compton ever since the days of King John; 
but though one ot the proud old family, he 
had scarcely anything beyond the very slender 


Sencwrean th little living produced, and 
never in my life faq & w Soke 


than a muslin through the summer and a me- 
rino through the winter, the latter turned and 
re-trimmed, and let out and let down, while 
there was a square inch of stuff available. 
Naturally, when my father was left a widower 
six years after my birth, and people were say- 
ing how fortunate it was that poor Mr. Comp- 
ton had but one child to support on his small 
means, he married within two years of my 
mether’s death; equally natural that it was a 
lady with no money whatsoever; and equally 
natural that five olive branches should speedi- 
ly spring up, and gather round the scantily- 
spread table. 

I can scarcely tell how we managed to live 
through these years of poverty. My step- 
mother was certainly what women call ‘ta very 
good manager,” but though my appetite was 
by no means smaller than that of my little half 
sisters and brother, my plate of oatmeal por- 
ridge decidedly was ; and heartily did I enjoy 
the great slices of brown bread and clotted 
milk with which the kind-hearted farmers’ 
wives us: d to cram me. 

I was just twelve years old when ‘‘Cousin 
Anthony” returned from India, and established 
himself in the old house; and from that time 
my life was a brighter one. My father, poor 
man, was of a quiet, gentle, studious nature, 
completely swayed by, and in reality a good 
deal afraid of, the great, dark-eyed, energetic 
woman he had taken to his home; and though 
1 knew he loved me as fondly as any of bis 
children, if not more so, he had not the power 
to check the petty tyranny to which I was sub- 
jected; and indeed I loved him too well to 
pain him by any complaints. But Cousin An- 
thony was quite a different man. From the 
first he openly showed a marked preference 
for me, and a peculiar dislike to my step- 
mother, (though to him she was sweetness it- 
self,) and more than half my days were spent 
with him and Guy. 

I have said before that Guy Arden was a 
bright, handsome boy ; but he was also frank, 
gay, generous and kind-hearted; and in the 
seven long years we spent together a love 
sprung up between us that nothing could ever 
quench, tacitly encouraged by Cousin Antho- 
ny and my father, and openly applauded by 
my step-mother, Her own little girls were 
too young for there to be any chance for them 
of winning the heir of so many riches; and, as 
she often said openly before me, ‘*Maud will 
then be off my hands, and when her sisters 
grow up I can bring them out in good style, 
and marry them al! well.” 

But, alas, a great change was soon to come 
over all this! 

Three weeks before my story begins, poor 
Cousin Antnony was found lying senseless in 
the road where his horse had thrown him, was 
carried home, and died that night without 
having once spoken or recovered conscious- 
ness. Bitterly did Guy and I mourn over the 
kind old man, for even he scarcely loved him 
more than I did; but a new and still greater 
trouble was yet to come. When my cousin’s 
papers were examined for his will, no will was 
to be found. High and low they searched, 
but all in vain. There was no will; my 
father, as next of kin, succeeded to all; and 
Guy Arden, the supposed heir, was left friend- 
less and penniless. 

It need scarcely be said that, under these 
altered circumstances, I was at once told by 
my step-mother to give up all thought of ever 
becoming his wife, and strictly forbidden ever 
to write to him or see him again. Naturally, 
being a thorough woman, I vowed I loved him 


Vie Re 


better now than I had ever done, and pasitive- 


ly refused to give him up. Consequently I 
was never allowed to go ont alene until he had 
left the neighborhood, w..ere he was staying 
with a friend, and:my one thought from morn- 
ing till night was how I was to elude my step- 
mother’s vigilance, and meet him or send bim 
a letter. Was it wonderiul that, under these 
circumstances, I should sit in the window 
sea’ of the room that had been Cousin Antho- 
ny’s, and which my step-mother had allowed 
me to have, because it as out of the way and 
gloomy, and cry as if my heart would break, 
while the delicate pink sky faded to a pale 
yellow, then a transparent green, and deep- 
ened into the dark blue of a cloudless June 
night ? 

I was aroused at length by a low tap at the 
door, and hastily dashing aside my tears, and 
trusting to the gathering darkness to 
my swollen features, | pot up from my seat 
and preceeded to open the door. 

*‘Iv’s only me, Miss Maud,” said the quiet 
voice of Mrs. Hardy, the housekceper; *‘I’ve 
got a bit of a note which I was to give into 
your hands and nobody’s else’s.” 

I snatched it from her hand with a beating 
heart, guessing full well from whom it came; 
and drawing her in, closed the door and once 
more locked it. 

‘“‘Where did you get it? Has he been 
here?” I asked, eagerly. ‘Is there any an; 
swer? Oh, Hardy, tell me where heig, for I 
must see him again before he goes. It is 
cruel and unjust to part us like th mM 
run away from home and gg to hi 
care one atom how poor . Lh 
the ad for his poverty and loneliness.” sesh 

‘Yes miss,” replied the housekeeper, qu 
ly; ‘you do quite rigbt to stand by the poor 
boy and be faithful to him, but you mustn't 
talk so wild about running away, 
nothing for himself; so what can he 
Better days will come, 
while there is life there is Ui 
away with «sigh, end king up » ¢ 


for dinner, replaced ide my valet while 
fingers I struck a match, and 
lighting a candle read the few words that poor 
Guy bad sent me, on a sheet torn from his 
pocket-book. ‘ , 
**My darling Maud,” he wrote, **I have just 
found Hardy in the village, and send you a 
lime by her faithful hand to ask you to meet 
me to-morrow evening at eight o'clock, under 
the elms by the Black Pool. I am gomg 
away ‘horsday morning; so you must be 
the ver they say. Ob, Maud, | am 
. ”? 
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oO fell afresh when I read 
the scarcely legible scrawl, but Hardy was 
looking out of the window, and apparently 
saw and heard nothing. She bad known me 
long enough to be aware that few things an- 
noyed me more than to be caught in such a 
weak, babyish act as crying, even now that 
one of the keenest of hfe’s pangs had come 
upon me. She had known trouble enough 
herself, poor soul! Married, when only 
eighteen, to a soldier, he bad been ordered 
abroad within a year of their marriage, and 
when, after endless trouble and hardships, she 
had reached the West Indies, where his regi- 
ment was quartered, with the tiny baby in her 
arms, that had been born amid her wander- 
ings, it. was only to hear that the man for 
whom she had endured and dared so much, 
and whom she loved so devotedly, had died a 
fortnight before of yellow fever, and that the 
grass was beginning to wave over the face that 
made all the sunshine of ber lite. The blow 
was such as none can realize but those who 
have felt it; but for the sake of the poor boy 
who bore his name, and looked at her wita 
those sweet blue eyes, she struggled on and 
did not sink. When the second biow came, 
and the little one—all that yet remained to 
make life bearable—taded slowly but surely 
away betore her eyes, ull he lay cold and stil 
in her arms, reason tottered on its throne, 
aud the stunned and paralyzed mind remained 
for some time unconscious of its bitter grief. 
Bui time, the healer of ali wounds, restored 
her to her senses, and her friends procured 
her the situation of housekeeper to my Cousin 
Anthony, where she had now lived for four 
years. 

1 loved her dearly, for from the very first 
her warm motherly. beart had pitied my lone- 
liness; and many a happy hour I had spent 
sitting in the cosy little housekeeper’s room, 
listening to her stories, and enjoying her apri- 
cot jam and cake, while Guy was out hunting 
or shooting. Consequently 1 turned to her 
now in my trouble, as my only triend, ex- 
claiming eagerly, ‘‘Oh Hardy, do help me! 
He wants me to meet him to-morrow evening 
at eight o’clock, and I shall be ut dinner, and 
Mrs. Compton will not let me leave the room, 
lam certain. What shail I do?” 

Hardy shook her head doubtfully. 

‘I can’t say just yet, Miss Maude,” she re- 
plied, slowly, **but I dare say we shall think 
of some way before the time comes. It was 
thoughtless of him to fix such an hour, but my 
poor master always P aig at six, and Mr. 
Guy doesn’t know that hour is changed. 
Anyhow you had better go down stairs now, 
or Mrs. Percy will think you are in some mis- 
chief.” 

“She may think what,she chooses,” I re- 
plied, haughtily. ‘Il am old enough to take 
care of myself; and I'll leave home and go 
out as a governess rather than submit to this 
tyranny any longer. Ob why didn’t Cousin 
Anthony make a will? 1 am quite certain 
that he meant all this to be poor Guy’s. He 
has talked of it many times.” 

**Ay, miss, there’s little doubt of that,” re- 
plied Hardy, gravely. “He little thought 
that poor Mr. Guy would ever be the penni- 
less man he now is. 1 wonder he doesn’t rise 
from his grave to right matters.” 

**Oh, don’t say so, Hardy!” I exclaimed, 
shuddering and glancing hurriedly round the 
dim room. ‘‘He would be sure to appear in 
this room, and I might see him. I think it 
would kill me, or drive me mad.” 

‘Well, miss, but if he could tell you where 
to find his will, you would surely be glad to 
see him,” returned Hardy. ‘‘Mr. Guy would 
have his rights then, and you would be mis- 
tress here before very long. If ever he does 
appear to you, be sure that you ask him where 
the will is, tor the dead can’t speak till they 
are spoken to, and I’m right sure there was a 
will.’ 

‘Hardy, how can you talk in such a way?” 
I exclaimed, shuddering more than ever; ‘I 
tell you it would kill me even to see a ghost, 
and you ask me to speak to one. I won't stay 
up here any longer. Come down stairs at 
once.” 
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broad oak panelled passage, hung with grim 
Comptons of past ages, with fixed eyes and 
colorless faces, in their quaint old dresses and 
suits of armor; the moon, shining through the 
deep windows, throwing ghastly rays, all 
chequered by the diamond panes, across the 
dark boards ; and I felt heartily glad when we 
reached the brightly lighted, carpeted hall, 
which seemed to belong less to the ages of the 
ghosts, of whom I had so great a horror. 

“Try and think*of some plan, Hardy,” I 
whispered earnestly, as we parted; and then 
I put on the cold stiff air I generally adopted 
in the presence of my step-mother, and en- 
tered the drawing-room. 


CHAPTER LU. 


The following day I spent in a state of fe- 
verish excitement and restlessness, feeling 
quite certain that something would occur to 
prevent my seeing Guy for the last time, and 
utterly unable to think of any plan for leaving 
the dinner-table in time to be at the Black 
Pool by eight o’clock. Again and again I 
pictured my wild, helpless misery, as we lin- 
gered over the puddings and drawled over the 
cheese. I fancied poor Guy’s disappointment 
as the minutes wore away and I did not ap- 
pear, and the reluctance with which he would 
leave the spot, and go far away without one 
word of farewell. 

“It’s no use, Hardy,” I said, wearily, as 
‘ate in the afternoon I sought her snuggery, 
to talk over my troubles and perplexity ; ‘‘my 
head aches with trying to think of some plan 
to escape from dinner in time. I had a tre- 
mendous quarrel with Mrs. Compton at lun- 
cheon because I would leave the table before 
Willie bad finished his fourth help of pudding, 
and she said if I did not know how to behave 
like a lady, I had better go to school. I only 
wish they would send me, for it can’t be as 
bad as my life with her.” 

‘Ah Miss Maud,” responded Mrs. Hardy, 
gravely, ‘‘there’ll be trouble for you wherever 
you go with that temper of yours. Mrs. Per- 
Bs my be imperious, and I don’t say but what 
sheis, but you know that you are very hot and 
high-spirited ; and you're sure to have trouble 
while that lasts. Why, how many a quarrel 
you had with Mr. Guy! and I know you were 
pretty nearly always the first to begin.” 

**Well, perhaps I was,” I answered, sadly ; 
‘*but there’s no use in reminding me of it now 
that we are parted. Oh dear, how my head 
aches !” 

‘‘Does it, miss? Then you take my advice 
—go and lie down on the drawing-room sofa ; 
and when they ask you what is the matter, tell 
them you've got a bad headache, and say you 
are going off to your room to lie down and 
have anap. I'll give you something to make 
you sleep, and I'll say you are not to be dis- 
turbed; and at eight o’clock I’ll come and 
wake you. I don’t approve of all this trick- 
ery ; but it’s only for once; and I’ve not the 
heart to let you two young things part without 
aword of good-bye, after being allowed to 
love each so long.” 

She turned away, unwilling to be thanked, 
and I left the room to obey her directions, 
Hardly had 1 ensconced myself on the great 
crimson sofa, when my father entered the 


rdom. 

‘Why, Maud, you lying down!” he ex- 
claimed, in a tone of surprise. ‘‘What is the 
matter P” 

I replied, with perfect truth, that my head 
ached dreadfully ; but his look of anxiety and 
concern made conscience cry out ; and I might 
have marred all Hardy’s plans by declaring it 
was nothing, had not my step-motber entered 
the room at the moment, and remarked, dryly, 
—‘*When girls put themselves in such shock- 
ing passions, they must t their heads to 
ache... Jt would be a good thing if their hearts 
would ache also.” 

‘It is no fault of yours if mine does not,” I 
answered, with # quivering lip. “Tl go up- 
stairs, dear papa, and try and \get a nap. 
Perhaps Hardy can give me something to do 

head ” - Sy 


dod.” - - “TS 
maa ou fad” better ring and ask her, my 
dear,” he'said, kindly ; “‘for 1 don’y like to see 
youin pain. | It.is such a rare-thing for you to 
be unwell.” . - 

Kind, good man! how I hated myself for 
all the grief and annoyance my temper caused 
him! for I am’ quite sure, now that T look 
back through the vista of long years, that, had 
I been gentle and Year I might 
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I sprang to my feet—wide awake in a mo- 
ment—and began ing hurriedly. 

‘Are they at dinner still?” I asked, as with 
trembling fingers 1 buttoned on a dark cloak. 

‘Yes, miss,” replied the housekeeper, ‘the 
sweets have not yet come out. You had 
better put on your golosbes, for the grass is 
very wet, and they will make no noise on the 
stairs.” 

I took them from her, and slipping them 
on, cautiously opened ,my door, and stole 
down the long passage and wide stairs with 
noiseless step and beating heart. 1| reached 
the morning room, which, from being the sun- 
niest in the house, had been Cousin Anthony’s 
sitting room. The moon stole in through the 
long window as | silently opened the shutters 
and rested on the great leather arm-chair in 
which he used to sit, and for a moment | 
seemed to see the thin wiry figure, bronzed 
face, and snow-white hair of the old man; 
but chiding myself for the foolish thought, 1 
opened the glass door, closed it gently be- 
hind me, and sped swiftly over the dewy grass 
towards the Black Pool. 

lt was not the most cheerful place in the 
world for a lovers’ meeting—those dark, still 
waters, round which the grass grew lank and 
long; the underwood was thick-set, and the 
stately elms crowded close together, as if to 
keep each other company in the weird spot. 
Of course it was haunted, and had a tale of 
guilt and death attached to it, ‘Two brothers 
of the Compton family bad loved the same 
girl, and when the elder discovered that his 
younger brother was preferred before him, he 
waylaid him at this quiet spot, struck him 
down with a sudden blow, and the ky waves 
hid the body, till, at the deathbed confession 
of the murderer, years afterwards, it was 
searched, and the skeleton bones dragged 
from it to be laid in tueir proper resting-piace 
in Compton ‘Tracey Church. here were 
tales in the village of dreadful sights and 
sounds heard and seen by chance passers-by 
in the dusk, and 1 shuddered, and tried not 
to remember them as | approached the dark 
shadows of the great elms; but for all that | 
started and screamed as a dark figure sprang 
out from behind atree. ‘*Hush, Maud, you 
silly child! It is only I, Guy!” and as I telt 
his arms round me once more, my terrors and 
my troubles ended, at all-events for the time 
being. 

‘*‘Why did you choose such a horrid place, 
Guy?” I asked, glancing over my shoulder 
from time to time, as we sat on the trunk of 
an uptorn tree. ‘‘I am half-afraid I shall see 
that dreadful Bertram Compton even now. 
Everybody says he haunts this pool.” 

‘| know they do, darling,” he replied, 
‘tand that is just why I chose it, never think- 
ing you would be such a little goose as to be- 
lieve their silly tales. Nobody is likely to in- 
terrupt us, especially if they heard that scream 
of yours; and | am much more atraid ot living 
people than dead ones.” 

‘i'm not,” | answered, with a shiver, draw- 
ing closer to him. ‘*Mrs. Hardy gave me 
such a turn last night, saying she wondered 
Cousin Anthony didn’t appear to me, and tell 
me where his will is, and told me to speak to 
him if ever his ghost did appear. I was 
afraid to put out the candles tor ever so long 
when 1 went to bed, for fear 1 should see 
him.” 

**Ah, Maud, I only wish he would come and 
tell you,” sighed Guy, ‘‘for I feel quite sure 
that he meant this place to be mine, and he 
was not the man to neglect so important a 
matter as making a will. I am sure there is 
one, for one day, when I asked him who my 
mother and father were, he told me I should 
know at his death; but, till then, he had 
sworn I should never know; and that there 
was no word of explanation in his letters or 
papers. Have you ever searched that room 
thoroughly to see if there is any secret cup- 
board or drawer? I have fancied sometimes 
that he may have concealed his will. It is so 
very, very hard to leave you for years and 
years, till 1 can make enough to take you for 
my wife; and to know nothing of my parents 
and family is so galling and mortifying !” 

**It is all misery and trouble and sorrow,” I 
burst forth, while my lips quivered; ‘‘and all 
because this wretched will cannot be found. 
Indeed I would gladly see Cousin Anthony’s 
ghost, and speak to it, if it would save us this 
parting and misery.” 

‘That is all nonsense, Maude,” returned 
Guy, sadly. ‘Ghosts are nothing but old wo- 
men’s fables; but I do wish you would hunt 
that room well over to see if there be any se- 
cret hiding place. Look in that great deep 
cupboard where he kept all those Indian stutts 
and fibre mats and trays, and a lot ot other 
humbugs. Ido not leave the Chiffords till 
late to-morrow evening; so that, if you do 
fader” Rin Waetanls have time to let me 
as your ghost; and we may as well make up 
our minds to part bravely, and to wait patient- 
ly. Itis avery black cloud, but the sun is 
still shining behind it, and will come out at 
last. I must go now, my darling.” 

I will not speak of the parting which fol- 
lowed. Even now, looking back through so 
many years, I can recall all too vividly the 
wild agony of mind in which I returned to the 
house after leaving the only beirg in the world 
who threw any sunshine on my ‘ite. It was 
indeed one of those partings— 

Such as press 
The life from out young hearts. 

I scarcely knew how I reached my room, 
entering once more by the sitting room win- 
dow, but with no thought of ghosts this time, 
and slowly and silently passing up the stair- 
case and along the moon-lit picture gallery. I 
locked my door, lighted my candle, with a 
dull instinctive movement, and flinging off my 
hat and coat sat down on the side of the bed, 
too stunned, too utterly wretched even to cry. 
Again and again I repeated the words, **He 
is gone, he is gone, for years if not forever,” 
but they failed to convey any impression to 
my mind, and I remember wondering to myselt 
whether I was going mad, when I found that 
I was watching with real interest the struggles 
of a fly to release itself from the wax of my 
candle on which it had foolishly settled. Let 
the world-worn, bard man or woman laugh as 
they will at ‘‘love troubles” and the follies of 
youth, there is nothing like them—when the 
heart in its warmth and sensitiveness is torn 
and wrung by the intensity of its woe, when 
every feeling is at its strongest, and life looks 
such a weary, weary length. Truly has Hood 
written— 

Ot all deep sorrows of true hearts, 
The crowning anguish sure is this— 

When love from love in silence parts 
With one long lingering kiss. 

Happy are those into whose 
“crowning anguish” never comes ! 
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CHAPTER II, AND LAST. 

I do not know how long I sat there, bewil- 
dered and stupefied with grief, but I think it 
must have been for more than an hour, for my 
candle had burned quite low, and the moon 
had gone over the house, when I was startled 
by a low tap at the door. 

‘‘Who is there ?” I asked quickly, and was 
relieved to hear Mrs. Hardy reply in a low 
voice, ‘It’s only me, Miss Maud. I am come 
to see if you are all right.” 

Slowly I rose, and going to the door, open- 
ed it. 

«Oh, I am all right, Hardy,” I said bitterly, 
‘tquite well and very happy. Life looks so 
bright, so full of joys, how can I be otherwise.” 

‘*Hush, hush, Miss Maud,” said the woman, 
kin: ly, great tears standing in her eyes, glit- 
tering in the light of the candle she carried ; 
*‘be brave and patient. There are far ter 
troubles than yours in this world. You're 
both too young to be downhearted.. He’ll 
make a fortune and come back to you; only 
pluck up spirit and don’t fret. 1t’s one more 
happiness taken from my life also, but I have 
passed the time when any earthly grief can 
make me grieve. Likely enough | shall never 
see him again, for I am old and pretty well 
worn out; but life is long for the likes of you. 
Go to bed, miss, and pray for strength to be 
brave and patient.” 

She turned away, and I closed the door, but 
not to sit stunned as before. The spell was 
broken, and flinging myself on my bed, I for 
some time cried as if. my -heart would break, 
and then rose, lighted the other candle, and 
proceeded slowly to undress. Just as I was 
about to get into bed Guy's request came to 
my memory, and taking up my candle, I pro- 
ceeded to make a careful investigation of the 


room. P 
Carefully I searched the great wardrobe, the 
heavy writing-table, almost as cumbersome an 
article, but in vain ; no private drawer, no se- 
cret spring rewarded _ pains. .I sounded 
the window seats and walls with equal want of 
success, and then approached the great closet 
of which Guy had spoken.. My heart beat fast 
as I stood before it and heard the clock, in the 
hall strike twelve, for it was deep and gloomy, 
full of Indian stuffs and curiosities, amon 
which was a drinking-cup formed..of a skull, 
a ents —?~ gods, and other erely 
iscomfiting sights for a nervous imaginative 
girl in the dead of m Meiwiots non 
‘“‘What nonsense!” I muttered to myself, 
angrily; ‘“‘what a horrible coward T a 


am! 
wonder what Guy would say if he saw me 


trembling here, and perhaps i ma the 
will 9 prevent his leaving cealt Pesaa 
see cousin Anthony's ghost ‘fof that, now’ that 
it has come to the point.” .. .. tn 

Careless of the harsh grating of the key in 
the lock, and the unearthly squeak of ‘the’ lit- 
tle-used hinges, I flung} open the door and en- 
tered the —. a dark, 
sterious —— it was! Great 
heavy stuffs tarnished gold thread and 
faded crimson and blue, worked in grotesque 
flowers and figures on the 
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when Guy had brought me, a trembling girl, 
to peep at all ‘Cousin Anthony's curiosities,” 

‘aking no notice of the great dull thumps 
at my heart, I proceeded with my investiga- 
tion, moving the stuff, feeling the walls, and 
opening the boxes, but in vam. Once | near- 
ly screamed aloud, when @ great fire-screen, 
or fan, tumbled suddenly on my head; but 1 
persevered in my search, and gave it up re- 
juctantly at last, feeling that all hope of ever 
finding this mysterious will was at an end. 

**1s it nowhere to be found? Was it really 
never made? Oh, cousin Anthony, come 
back only for five minutes, and tell me where 
itis!” 1 cried, half-aloud; ‘+f will not shbrmk 
from you if you will only tell me that Guy is 
your beir—that you have not left him utterly 
penniless, and allowed us to love each other 
only to be parted now. Can you not speak 
one word to me, to spare us all tis misery ?” 

I paused, halt-expecting in my foolish ex- 
citement to hear a voice or see a shadowy 
form; but all was silent as the grave, and 
returned to my room, relocked the cupboard 
door, and creeping into bed, sobbed myselt to 
sleep. 

For a long time my dreams were confused 
and bewildering. 1 was in Guy’s arms, and 
Bertram Compton was dragging me away 
from him; then | was standing on @ seashore, 
and Guy, 1n a tiny boat, was tossing on the 
great boisterous waves, that threatened each 
moment to engulf him, while my step-mother, 
waving a great parchment will in her hand, 
was taunung us, and laughing as the distance 
between us grew each moment wider; and 
again | started up trom my pillow with a 
struggling cry ol terror, only to drop asleep 
once more, and dream fresh horrors. 

‘I will not go to sleep again,” | said to my- 
self, as 1 iaid trembling with the indes“ribable 
horror that one experiences on awakening 
from 4 nightmare. ‘*‘if 1 stay awake perhaps 
Cousin Anthony will appear to me and tell me 
where the will 1s.” 

So 1 kept my eyes wide open, fixed as far 
as 1 could teil in the pale gray light that the 
bright night cast through the blinds, on the 
mysterious cupboard door from which | telt 
sure he would emerge. I felt quite proud of 
myself, of my anxiety to see a ghost, and my 
fixed determination to address it, | who had 
tull now shrunk trom the very thought. I pic- 
tured the triumph with whicn I should produce 
the will, and despatch a message to Guy to 
tell him that he was owner of Compton Tracey, 
and not a homeless, penniless wanderer; the 
furbearance and kind condescension | would 
show my step-mother, when we changed 
places, and 1, not she, was mistress of this 
grand old house. 

Suddenly 1 became aware that I was watch- 
ing a pale shadowy blue figure that stood in 
front of the cupboard door! 1 grew cold all 
over, and my heart beat violently as | strove 
in vain to trace an outline ; tall and thin it was, 
but always moving so as to elude my endeavor 
to detect its gorm ; now bending forward, and 
waving a long thin arm, now rising to the very 
top of the door aud slowly moving its head 
backwards and forwards ; and though 1 could 
see no white, | fancied 1 detected the crackle 
and rustle of parchment, and felt sure he held 
the will. Was it Cousin Anthony’s ghost? 

My heart beat so violently that 1 could hear 
it, and a cold dew gathered on my brow. In 
vain I strove to speak; my parched lips re- 
fnsed to obey, and a terrible sense of swtfoca- 
cation came over me, causing me to gasp for 
breath. 

1 lay still, watching that terrible, vague, 
blueish form, and its strange weird contoruons, 
and heard tlie clock strike two with a mingled 
sense of relief and terror. Suddenly a bright 
light shot up from its feet. Brighter, brighter 
it grew, red end glaring ; and starting up in 
bed, 1 knew the truth, and shrieked aloud, 
**Fire! fire!” 

The wild cry echoed through the still house 
again and again as | fled along the passage, 
rousing the startled inmates, who flocked to- 
wards me in every stage of undress; and in 
three minutes the stillness of night was ex- 
changed for shouts and cries, the roaring and 
crackling of the flames, and the hoarse call tor 
**Water!” . 

My step-mother was the leader and author- 
ity, quiet and self-possessed, directing and en- 
couraging the men, and displaying a courage 
and presence of mind that raised her forever 
in my estimation. 

I was sent with the children and governess 
(who had only arrived the day before, poor 
thing! and moaned and wept as if it were 
her own house, and all her worldly possessions 
in the flames,) to the gardener’s across the 
yard, and sat in the window-sill, watching the 
great red tongues that were darting out of two 
windows, and the black forms hurrying to and 
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tions, (for even my father obeyed her in the 
confusion of the moment,) the flames were at 
length got under, after having cempletely de- 
stroyed my room, the mysterious cupboard, 
and an empty room adjoining. A thick black 
smoke took the place of the fiery tongues, and 
rolled heavily forth through the window, the 
shouts and cries were over, and men were only 
busy in pouring buckets of water on the 
smouldering embers, to prevent a second out- 
burst. 

Then, for the first time, it occured to me 
that I had beeu the origin of all this mischief, 
aud my heart sank, for | could not throw off 
the life-long pressure of grinding poverty, and 
I felt as if this destruction of my father’s prop- 
erty were next door to ruin. In my search 
for the will I must have dropped a spark from 
my candle, which, falling on the dry Indian 
mattings and stuffs, had quickly caught fire ; 
and the blue, shadowy form which my excited 
imagination had determined was my Cousin 
Anthony’s ghost, was nothing more nor less 
than the blue smoke stealing under the door 
and ascending toward the ceiling. 

Poor me! it seemed as if my troubles were 
never toend. Should I never hear the end of 
this? Would not every little wish, every lit- 
tle indulgence be stopped by the reply that my 
father could not afford it ‘‘after the fire?” 

My heart sank, and great tears gathered in 
my eyes, while a weary, beaten-down feeling 
came over me, and a half wish that I bad 
slept on, unconscious of the dreadful death 
that was stealing towards me, and thus escaped 
my many woes. 

Suddenly | saw a tall figure approaching the 
cottage with a quiet, deliberate step which | 
knew only too well, and utterly forgetful of 
the strange appearance I had ina thick, dark 
petticoat and scarlet opera cloak over my 
night-dress and my hair floating wildly over 
my shoulders, I rushed toward him, exclaiming 
“Guy! oh, Guy, take me away ; I cannot stay 
here. I set the house on fire looking for the 
will, and they will be so angry. Oh, take me 
away with you!” 

‘*My poor little darling,” he replied, clasp- 
ing me close to him, ‘‘you cannot want to go 
more than I wish to take you, but it is utterly 
impossible. I have not enough to support 
myself, far less a wife. I had a notion that 
you had had something to do with this. Poor 
child, it was my fault for telling you to look 
for this foolish will. Never fear, Maud, they 
will not be angry. On the contrary, your 
father and mother are congratulating them- 
selves that the old rooms are burnt, and can 
now be made as good as the rest of the house. 
Cousin Anthony preferred them as they were. 
But I must not stay, my own. It is just four 
o’clock, and Arthur Clifford has alrea yo ne 
home; only I stayed to see that you were 
safe.” 

Before I could speak my father, in his 
dressing-gown, approached us, looking some- 
what excited. 

“Guy,” he exclaimed, hurriedly, ‘‘I have 
been looking for you. One of the men has 
just found an iron fire-proof box in the wall of 
the old cupbuard, where it must have been 
hidden, and it has your name on the lid. 
Will you come and open it. I have put it in 
the library, and I am anxious that you should 
open it at once.” 

“The will, Guy!” 
Cousin Anthony's will. 
last!” 

‘Hush, you silly child,” replied my father 
sharply ; ‘‘go in-doors to your mother’s room, 
and get some clothes on. I think they saved 
most of your dresses. You ought to be 
eens to let Guy see you such a figure as 

is.” 

Guy looked down with a smile at my crimson 
face, and said, mischievously, ‘‘Well, Maud, 
under the circumstances l’m not very much 
shocked, but some of the men may be ; so run 
along, and puta dress on, and then come to 
us in the library.” 

T ran away at full to and hurriedly put- 
ting on what clothes I could find, sought the 
library. It was broad daylight, and the shut- 
ters had been thrown open to let the sun’s 
rays stream in, and a strange party he shone 
upon. My father in his peculiar. costume, 
consisting of a yet of dress trowsers and a 
shawl-patterned many-colored dressing-gown, 
was pacing up and down the room with quick 
nervous steps, listening to the words that Guy, 
sitting at the’ table before an open black iron 


I half-screamed ; it is 
Oh it is found at 


1} box, read from a small sheet of paper, while 


my step-mother, in a black silk skirt and’ vel- 

‘vet cloak, her dark hair pushed behind her 

ears, ae crimson, oe her = ° 

ing, stood with compressed lips and loweri 

brow , likewise listening to iar, "i 
_As L.entered the room I caught the words, 

+t] give and bequeath to my only son, Guy 
ayward..Compton,” and I stood. aghast. 

alight 


. His) sony.,Guy! . are you his son?” , 1 
| cried, bending forward to look at the paper he 


moras oly rT 





broke in upon me, and I sprang |. 


died years afterwards. He never saw her 
again, but he evidently meant op his death-bed 
to me of this hiding-place, never anticipa- 
ting so sudden a death as his was. Here are 
the certificates af his marriage and my birth— 
everything that is wanted to substantiate m, 

claims. He leaves you five thousand pounds, 


her.” Other outbreaks have taken , place. 
Three young girls were seen by the writer, 
each with her window entirely closed by board- 
ing, as a punishment for smashing every light 
of glass. ‘‘1 shall never do so again,” said 
one, after spending several days in this gloomy 
apartment. All returned to obedience soon. 





and your father ten thousand.” 

‘Phen you will not go away—we shall 
not be ,” I murmured joyfully. 

The tight clasp of his hand was my only an- 
ewer. ‘Lhat was many years ago, and | am 
now growing gray, but not with care. Since 
the happy day that | became Guy’s wife | have 
known but two real sorrows, the death of my 
father and the loss of my little Anthony, our 
eldest boy ; but 1 do not grieve for them now. 
They are waiting for me beyond the gates of 
death through which | ry «9g betore very 
long; and 1 thank God daily tor the many 
blessings granted me since the eventiul night 
we recovered Cousin AnTHONY’s WILL. 


Latlies’ Porttoliv. 


From Harper’s Magazine for August. 
A SUMMER DAY. 











BY C. B. BROOKS, 


Deep down beside the tangled sedge 
‘Tne meadow-lark sings all the day, 
And bursts at times trom out the hedge 
ihe mimic chatter of the jay, 
And here and there a wandering pote, 
A cricket’s chirp, comes sweet and clear 
Where dreamy mists of summer float 
Alt noon upon the grassy mere. 


Afar away below the hill 
I see the noisy mill-wheel go, 
The smooth broad lake above the mill, 
‘Lhe flash of foam iat roars below; J 
And oun the even slopes that rise 
So gently towurd thc moun ain’s brow, 
The cattle watch with sicepy eyes ail 
The lazy ploughboy at the plough. 


My soul is sleeping, and its dreams— 
Ab! sad and sweet that dreaming thrills! 
For there are other vales and streams, 
And other flocks on other hilis— 
The hills whereon | climbed to pull 
‘The golder -rods and weeds of May, 
W ben ali the world was beautiful, 
Aud ali my life a summer day. 





Ham SanpwicuEs.—Cut slices of cold or 
baked ham, chop very fine, fat and lean to- 
gether, add mixed or French mustard to your 
taste, or in proportion of a tablespoontul to a 
small bowl of chopped meat; chop this in 
well; cut thin slices of bread, or rolis split in 
halt, butter them, and with a broad-biaded 
knife spread a layer of the ham on a slice, and 
place over it another slice which has also been 
buttered, or you may put very thin slices of 
cold ham slightly spread with mustard between 
the slices of bread and butter. 


GoosEBERRY Foo..—Atter having taken 
off the top and tail stem of the gooseberries, 
pour on boiling water sutlicient to cover them, 
and let them stand until the skins are quite 
tender; then pour off the water, and allow 4 
pound of sugar to a pound of the fruit, or per- 
haps allow a little more sugar; put them in 4 
preserving kettle on a slow fire, and in a few 
minutes begin to mash them with a wooden 
spoon against the side of the pan; let them 
stew about half an hour, stirring them tre- 
quently ; they must be quite cold before using 
them, and then add (to two quarts of berries) 
a quart of rich, boiling milk; grate in a small 
sized nutmeg, and let them simmer tor five 
minutes in the milk; then add the beaten 
yolks of three eggs, and immediately remove 
trom the fire; keep on the cover a tew minutes 
longer; then turn into a deep glass dish, and 
set it away to get cold betore it is sent to 
table. To be eaten with sponge cake, and it 
may require a little additional sugar. 


GOOSEBERRY PuppiInG. — Prepare the 
gooseberries as above, adding a tew bread- 
crumbs and the whites of the eggs; stir the 
mixture well and bake it in a deep dish, with 
only a trimming of rich paste around the edge 
of the dish. Eat it cold with sugar grated 
over it.— NV. Y. Zimes. 

OatmMEAL CakeEs.—Fill a two quart basin 
halt full with fine oatmeal, add a small piece 
of dripping, mix thoroughly with the hands 
until the meal feels moist (more dripping 
should be added # not thought moist enough), 
then pour some boiling water over the whole, 
stirring quickly with a spoon while doing so, 
strew plenty of meal on the board, turn out 
the dough and cover thickly with meal; knead 
it well, then roll out until of the desired thick- 
ness (cakes should be kneaded out until thin 
enough, in preference to being rolled) ; stamp 
into small round cakes or squares, place them 
on the griddle after strewing some meal over 
it until they are hard, and toast the other side 
> 4=e_¢ . j j > , T r 
that remaind WifeP tie vanes i? caw wee shored 
be (if bard) put in the basin and some more 
how water miaed with Il, when kueaged aud 
rolled out. The quicker the cakes are made 
the better.—V. Y. Herald. 


i Sweer Potaro Buns.—Boil and mash two 
potatoes ; rub in as much flour as will make it 
like bread; adda litle nutmeg and sugar, 
with a tablespoonful of good yeast. When it 
has risen work in two tablespoontuls of butter 
cut fine; then form into small rolls and bake 
on tins to a nice brown. Serve hot. Split 
open and butter. 


Spruce Brer.—One gallon of water, one 
quart of good molasses, 4 ounce whole cloves, 
4 ounce white ginger root, 4 ounce whole all- 
spice, 4 ounce sassafras. Boil all well. I 
boil mine three i. After taking it off the 
fire, pour it into a clean tub and add one and 
a half gallons of water. Let this stand till 
milk warm, then add two tablespoonfuls of 
baker’s or brewer's yeast; then stand away in 
the cellar or some cool place during the night, 
covering it. The next day it will be fit for 
bottling. One or two raisins, with a few holes 
punched in them with a fork, placed in each 
bottle, add greatly to its flavor. Put it in 
strong bottles, cork tightly, and tie down with 
twine. Set in a cold cellar and in three or 
four days it will be ripe.—Ger. Velegraph. 


Lemon Puppinc.—Two large lemons, two 
cupfuls of sugar, three yolks and one whole 
egg, butter the size of an egg, two cupfula of 
bouing water, two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
maizena. Mix the maizena with a little cold 
water, stir it into the boiling water, boil it for 
four or five minutes, stirring continually ; then 
pour it 7 the butter and sugar beaten to 8 
cream. When nearly cold add the eggs well 
beaten, and the grated peel and juice of the 
lemons. Line two deep plates with rich paste, 
brush the lower crust over with beaten egg, 
set them in the oven to harden the egg (four 
or five minutes), then pour the maizena mix- 
ture into them and bake the whole tli the 
crust is cooked. When baked spread over 
each pudding a meringue made by beating the 
whites of two eggs with two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of white sugar. Return them to the 
oven till the meringue begins to color, and 
serve cold.—_N. Y. Herald. 





REFRACTORY WOMEN PRISONEBS. 


It was a matter of serious doubt before 
the opening of the prison, whether such des- 
perate characters as some female prisoners 
are could be governed by officers of the weak- 
ersex. Persons unfamiliar with convicts have 
very little idea of the violence and turbulence 
common amorg women of dissipated habits: 
A refractory female prisoner pouring forth a 
volley of profanity and obscenity, resisting all 
attempts at control, is a terrible sight. Tear- 
ful struggles sometimes take place in prisons 
with such women, who are beyond measure 
irritating ; and male officers are occasionally 
rough and brutal in dealing with them. It 
was foreseen and foretold that the women in 
charge of the new prison would meet with ter- 
rible difficulties in their enforcement of disci- 
ac of order and diligent industry. Legis- 
ators and experienced prison officers shook 
their heads doubtfully or scornfully, and a 
Hampden senator strongly asserted in debate 
against the proposed prison that ‘‘no woman 
could govern a ferocious woman ! "—a phrase 
received with uproarious laughter, but too 
truly appropriate. No one better knew that 
than the women who were most anxious to se- 
cure the prison under female government. 
Ferocious indeed are they, when long habits 
of intoxication joined to ignorance and strong 
passions, are subjected to the restraints of a 
= _ But the ‘‘experiment” had already 

tried successfully in England, where at 
the great prison for women at Wodling, wo- 
men alone had been for several years in 
charge of eight hundred convicts, and had 
maintained far better discipline than male offi- 
cers had previously been able to preserve, 
At the ‘‘Tombs” prison in New York, also, 
Flora Foster, for thirty years matron, has ex- 
ercised a power of control over refractory 
women far beyond that of any man. 

Soon after the opening of the prison a wo- 
man was transferred there from a neighboring 
jail, with great indignation on her part. She 
came threatening all sorts of revenge, and the 
officers who had t her said that\‘‘no 
prison was strong enough to hold her.” The 
ate prison in d, that ‘‘the strongest wall 
is no wall,” and is rather a moral than a phy- 
sical repression. This woman 
to create disturbance. and had s 


occur on the part.of the men, however irrita- 
ted they were. Fora. tin . 

cerned: tnd mest taeopgenahel, brtniy ood 
obedient. manner. - be told one of, the , 





‘The firmness of discipline ; the inevitable pun- 
ishment for breach of rules; the reward for 
good conduct equally sure, have the same ef- 
tect that we see in a family, where firm, kind, 
strict rule prevails, and the good of all is 
sought.—Mrs. C. 7’. Leonard, in Sunday Af- 
ternoon. 





A FRENCH SERVANT. 


Catharine, commonly called *‘Smudgy,” is 
a sort of character im her way—a legacy lett 
me by the cook when we parted last year. 
She used to come in for odd jobs, and so 
learned the ways of the house, and was alto- 
gether pleasanter to deal with than a stranger. 
**l assure you, ma’am” quoth cook, ‘‘you 
might go further and tare worse than with 
Smudgy. 1 certainly do wish she would take 
more pride in derselt, but that’s just the worst 
that can be said about her. Sue isa good 
soul if you don’t rough ber, and speak kindly ; 
and capital at cleaning, which many of them 
French are not; and she is daintily clean in 
her cooking, and really truly honest.” So 
Catharine was duly inducted into the cook’s 
vacant place, but on her own express stipulation 
that she must have her evenings tree tu—go to 
school; and this she does with the utmost 
perseverance, notwithstanding that she is *‘tat, 
dark and forty.” She has a pleasant tace, 
very soft pretty eyes, and a bright smile, 
‘There was a sort of winning naivete im the 
way in which this stout, roly-poly woman said 
to me one day, ‘‘l was so pleased last night, 
1 did not make a single fauit in my dictation.” 
Poor Catharine, why does she go about so un- 
kempt? ‘Ihe coarse, frieze peasant skirt, and 
wooien jacket hanging loosely trom the should- 
ers, @ capital working dress, and which man- 
ages to look so thoroughly to the purpose, 
and yet tidy and appropriate on so many, 
seems to tell of negiect and want of honest 
pride in her, while ber head is wild and bushy 
like that of a Shetland pony. ‘The little 1 
know of her past is but a shadowy outline. 
She was once in Algeria, as | learned trom the 
exclamation, ‘‘Oh, madame, always wash those 
little cheap figs. 1 have seen them prepared 
en Afrique ; they powder them over with tlour 
for it to look like the sugar come out in the 
drying, and altogether—it’s better to wash 
them.” She also made with me the bargain of 
one day free in the month to go to Paris *‘on 
business.” She prepares the dinner for two 
days, and the Paris morning only comes to do 
out the rooms, leaving us to warm up and 
serve, which makes it rather a black letter day 
as far as we are concerned. 1 have found out 
that she goes to receive a monthly allowance, 
and that she has a boy educating some- 
where, who is now twelve years old. And 
this information has given quite a new color- 
ing to her desire to pick up a little instruction, 
her anxiety to have a little knowledge of things. 
It has appeared to me that she is possibly try- 
ing in her humble way to bridge over a chasm 
between herself and child, that she may not 
be utterly abased before him. I respect her 
reticence, asking no questions; but to me it 
lends a touching pathos to the evening school- 
ing. She is quiet and well-conducted enough 
now, poor thing! and | can fancy her steadied 
by that one pure and true love for a son who 
will perhaps be always far removed from her 
sphere. 1 have evolved a story out of these 
slight hints, that he is being educated above 
her station, and that his father may be a sort 
of a gentleman intending his son to be on his 
own plane in life, which 1 have made up my 
mind probably is that of a small Government 
employe, of which there are a good many 
thousands.— Good Words. 





General Miscellany, 


THE ORIGINAL VERSION OF “THAN- 
ATOPSIS.” 


We reprint below ‘‘Thanatopsis,”—as it originally 
appearea in the North American Review, of pepten- 
ber, 1817,—1for the convenience of those who may wish 
to compare the earliest with the latest, most familiar 
and greatly improved form of the poem. hourrhymed 
stanzas, of interior merit, preceded the blank verse, 
when first printed; but this, according to Mr. Bryant, 
was owing to # mistuke of another: 


**Yet a few days, and thee, 

The all-beholding sun shall see no more, 
In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale torm was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in th’ embrace of ocean shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth to be resoiy’d to earth again; 
And, lost each human trace, surrend ring up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix tor ever with the elements, 
To be a brother to th’ insensible rock 
Awe tothe eluggionu Ulva, Which tue :ude owalp 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shell cand hic rants ahenad. amd mianan thar mmomla 
Yet not to thy eternal resting place 
Shalt thou retire alone—nor cvuld’st thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shall lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings 
The powertul of the earth—the wise, the good, 
Fair torms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepuicher.—T ue hills, 
Rock-ribb’d and ancient as the sun,—the vales 
Stretching in quiet pensiveness between ; 
The venerable wooas—the floods that move 
In majesty,—and the complaining brooks, 
That wind among the meads, anu make them green, 
Are but the solemn declarations all 
Of the great tomb of man.—Te golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven 
Are glowing in the sad abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handfui to the tribes 
That slumber in its bo»om.—Take the wings 
Of morning—and the Borean desert pierce— 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
That veil Oregon, where he hears no sound . 
Save his own dasbings—yet—the dead are there, 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone.— 
So shalt thou rest—and what if thou shalt tall 
Unnoticed by the living—and no friend 
Take note of thy departure ? ‘housands more 
Wil share thy destiny.—The tittering world 
Dance to the grave. The busy brood of care 
Plod on, and each one chases as before 
His favorite phantom.— Yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bedwith thee !” 

—The“ Old Cabinet;” Scribner for August. 





A CENTRAL AFRICAN STORM. 


We continued sailing for halt an hour, and 
as it was then near sunset, dropped anchor in 
seventy-five feet of water. The wind, which 
had swept in strong gusts from the northwest, 
suddenly fell, for in the northeast the aspect 
of the sky had long been threatening. Clouds 
surged in thick masses from that direction and 
cast a gloom over the wood-clothed slopes and 
crests of Usuguru, which became almost as 
biack as a velvet pall, while the lake grew as 
quiet as though vitrified into glass. Soon the 
piled-up cloud mass grew jagged, and a por- 
tentous zig-zag line of deep sable hue ran 
through its centre, from which the storm 
seemed to issue. I requested the crew to 
come farther aft, and fastening a double rope 
to the stone anchor, prepared every mug and 
baler for the rain with which we were threat- 
ened. The wind then fell, as though from 
above, upon our bowed heads with an over- 
powering force, striving against the resistance 
which it met, as if it would bear us down to 
the bottom of the lake, and then, repelled by 
the force of the water, it brushed into millions 
of tiny ripples. The temperature fell to 62 
degrees Fahrenheit, and with this sudden cold 
down dropped a severe shower of hailstones of 
great size, which pelted us with great force 
and made our teeth chatter. Aiter this the 
rain fell in sheets, while the lightning blazed, 
preceding the most dreadful thunder-claps | 
remember to have ever heard. ‘The rain, in- 
deed, fell in such quantities that it required 
two men for each section to keep the boat 
enteioaty buoyant to ride the crest of the 
waves. ‘The crew cried out that the boat was 
sinking,—that, if the rain continued in such 
volume, nothing could save us. In reply. I 
only urged them to bale her out faster. ‘he 
sable mass of Usuguru—as I observed by the 
bars ot intense light which the lightning flashed 
almost every second—was still in front, and I 
knew, therefore, that we were not being swept 
very far to sea. Our energies were wholly 
devoted to keep our poor pelted selves afloat, 
and this occupied the crew so much that they 
half forgot the horrors of the black and dismal 
night. For two hours this experience lasted, 
and then, unburdening our breasts with sighs 
of gladness not unmixed with gratitude, we 
took our anchor on board and stole through 
the darkness to the western side of Ngevi 
Island, where, after kindling a fire, we dried 
our clothes and our wetted bodies, and, over 
a hot potful of Diebig, affected to laugh 
at our late critical ition. — Stanley's 
** Across the Dark Continent.” 





HOW DIAMONDS WERE FOUND IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


The modern discovery of diamonds came 
about in this wise. In 1867 a certain Jobn 
O'Reilly, trader and hunter, on his way from 
the interior, reached the junction of the rivers 
and ped for the night at the farm of 4 
Dutch farmer named Van Niekerk. The chil- 
dren were playing on the earth floor with some 
pretty pebbles they had found long before in 
the river. One of these pebbles attracted 
O'Reilly's attention. He said, picking it up, 
‘That might be a diamond.” Nlekerk laughed 
and said he could have it; it was no diamond ; 
if it was, there around there. Howev- 
er O'Reilly was not to be laughed out of his 
ae, be said that if Niekerk didn’t object he 
¥ take it down with him to Town 
and see what it was, and if it to be of 
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immense stone in the hands of a Kaflir witch- 
doctor who used it in his incantations. He 
found the fetish-man, gave him 500 sheep, 
horses, and nearly all he possessed, and sold 
it the same day to an experienced diamond- 
buyer for $56,000. This was the famous 
“Star of South Africa.” It weighed 834 carats 
in the rough and was found to be a gem quite 
the rival of any Indian {stone in purity and 
brilliance. After it had been cut it was 
bought by the Earl of Dudley and it is now 
knownas the *‘Dudley” diamond. The natives 
crawled over the ground and found many 
more, and the excitement grew and became 
intense. By 1869 parties in ox-wagons had 
worked their way over the weary plains to the 
Vaal River. Krom all parts of the colony 
and from foreign lands, people swarmed, and 
soon, like the creation of a dream, a tented 
city of twelve thousand or more grew at Paiel 
and Klipdrift, the opposite banks of the stream 
where diamonds were found plentifully and of 
excellent quality by sorting over the bowlder- 
drift. Soon hundreds of cradles, like those 
used by the Australian gold-diggers, were 
rocking on the edge of the stream, supplied 
with the precious gravel by a large force of 
diggers, sievers and carriers. People were 
thunder struck at their success, Poor men 
with a turn of the hand became rich. Hotels, 
bakeries, breweries, drinking saloons and shops 
were erected and reaped rewards quite as 
large as did the diggers. 1t was a marvelous 
scene at night when the opposite camps were 
lit up with the warm glow of lights shining 
through the tent cloth buildings and the bril- 
liant camp-fires of their twelve thousand in- 
habitants glinted across the water, from bank 
to bank. Far into the night were kept up the 
shouts and laughter and singing and music, 
and the crossing and recrossing of the boats. 
The excited crowds shifted their quarters up 
and down the river, making new discoveries 
during 1870 and 1871, over an area of from 
forty to fifty miles of the stream, and forming 
many camps such as Gong Gong, Union Kopje, 
Colesberg Kopje, Delport’s Hope, Blue Jack- 
et, Forlorn Hope, Walneks’ Plant, Larkin’s 








Flat and Niekerk’s Hope.—From illustrated 
paper, in Midsummer Holiday Scribner. 





OLD TIMES AT WHITE SULPHUR 
SPRINGS. 


The owners of thousands of acres of rice and 
cotton land and hundreds of dusky Africans, 
from South Carolina, Louisiana, and the 


the tropics—the wealthy old ‘‘nabobs” of 
James River and the shores of the Chesapeake, 
the elegant pleasure-loving country gentlemen 
of Maryland, and citizens of Baltimore all 
came to the ‘*White” to spend the summer 
months and indulge in social intercourse. 


erable proportion (perhaps a large majority) 
of the visitors to the springs consisted of 
pleasure seekers—gentlemen of ample means 
and active employment for the greater part of 


holiday in the charming mountain resort where 
the most agreeable people from one whole sec- 
enjoyment. The days of railways were still 
in the future. 
had not begun. The planters from the skirts 
of the Gulf, from the rice fields of South Car- 
olina, or the low grounds of James River, 
made the long journey over the almost impas- 
sible mountain roads in their private carriages, 
These ancient vehicles lumbered along, drawn 


Jebus, as important in their bearing as’ their 
masters, while the trunks containing the ward- 
robes of the ladies—heavy and capacious, if 
Led 


our own times—followed in wagons. 
the watering-place came on under charge of 
servants, of whom many accompanied the 
march ; for the planters were persons of large 
means, and stinted themselves in nothing. 


wound over the mountain, pierced the forest, 
and came to the desired haven aftcr a journey 
like that cf emigrants across the Western 
plains. What the old planters toiled thus to 
reach seemed quite unworthy of so much time 
and trouble. It was a little valley lost like a 


gion, but quite absurd if regarded as the 
dwelling place for months of some of the most 
refined and luxurious society of the South. 
And yet these men and women, accustomed to 
every comfort, and living lives lapped in down, 
were quite content with the ‘‘split-bottomed” 
chairs, the plain beds, the pine tables, and the 
rustic routine of the spot. It offered them in- 
deed—much more than their fine home man- 


aban 2 -—pr*y awernwney Seep, ety ae 
an atmosphere so delightfully cool and bracing 
even in the ‘*dog-days” that it made life a lux- 
ury. The tradition of these honest old times 
is well preserved. The visitors were a single 
family, everybody knowing everybody else. 
‘The days were spent in hunting, riding, whist, 
reading, and gay talk, the nights m sweet 
sleep. There was no stiffness or ceremony 
whatever. The weeks passed in a round of 
enjoyment, and so strong a hold did this an- 
nual visit to the White Sulphur take on the 
old planter class, that to have been compelled 
to forego it for a single season would have 
been regarded by them as a real misfortune.— 
John Esten Cooke, in Harper's Magazine for 
August. 





Advertisements. 
SANFORD’S 


JAMAICA GINGER 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF JAMAICA 
GINGER, CHOICE AROMATICS, 
AND FRENCH BRANDY. 


A PREPARATION so elegantly flavored and medt- 
cinally effective as to utterly surpass all previous 

reparations, Essences or Extracts of Gin r, Composi- 
on, Herb Teas, Pain Relievers, and the hundred and 

one disgusting and nauseating possets with which we 

a wont to dose ourselves. Its instantaneous 
ect is 


Cholera, Cholera Morbus, Cramps 
and Pains, Chronic Diarrhea, 
DysenteryandCholera Infantum, 
Diarrhea in Teething and all 
Summer Complaints, Dyspepsia, 
Flatulency, Singgish Digestion, 
Want of Tone and Activity in the 
Stomach and Bowels, Oppression 
after Eating, Rising of Food and 
similar Ailments, Chills and 
Fevers, Colds and Chilis, Feverish 
Symptoms, Maltlarial Fevers, 
Pains in the Bones and Joints, 
Symptoms of Rheumatism, Neu- 


ties, Suspended Circulation and 
Depressed condition of the Vital 
Forces, render it the Standard 
Household Medicine throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 
On sea, on land, for the traveller, 
for the young, the aged, under all 
circumstances and _ conditions, 
both as a medicine and as a gentle 
stimulant or beverage, it is the 
= grateful and effective prep- 
aration ever nded in the 
history of medicine. 


Beware of diluted and worthless imitations recom- 
mended by dealers for purposes of gain. Ask for and 
insist upoa having SanvorD’s Jamaica Guy 


Sold by all Wholesale and Retail Druggists, Grocers, 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout the United Btates 
and Canadas. Price, 3 cents per bottle. WEEKS & 
POTTER, General Agents and Wholesale Druggists, 
Boston, Mass. 


ESSELECTRICITY 


FOR THE MILLION. AN ELECTRIC 
BATTERY FOR 25 CENTS. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIG PLASTER 


Cures Pains and Aches. 


t equal e Circulation, 

t subdues In: nowy y 7 ea 
t cures aud Strains. 
and Soreness. 
Complaint. 

ens the Muscles. 


&t 
tcures Dery us Shocks. 
tis invaluable in 4b 
it cures Inflammation of the Liver. 





removes 


z and 800! 

epsy or Fits, 

tis Bato, Relish Economical. 
t is prescribed oy Miysictane, 

it is endorsed by claus, 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC PLASTER 


is if Dr. its In- 
ETE Sons a el ore 
auntais'Hlectriotty and Medical Qume tnd 
‘4 the = — this 
Gutersal es and Pains end Chronic Aliments. 
Brice, 25 Cents, 
carefn COLLINS’ 
Be carta oes Cis cs 


tors, ton, 











whole range of States touched by the heat of | 


For at that time, as at present, a very consid- | 
| Hedges’ on Sorgho or the Northern Sugar Plant 
| Helmsley’s Hardy Trees, Shrubs, and Plants . . 


bird’s nest in the foliage of the western slope | 
of the Alleghanies, with a spring bubbling up 
under some oaks and maples, blue mountains | 
around, a fresh stream near, and a cluster of 
log cabins, suitable, one might have said, for | 
the unkempt rustics and huntsmen of the re- | 


ralgia and Gout, Cold Extremi- ! 


' 
! 


| Geyelin’s Poultry-Breeding 
| Gregory vu Cabbages 


the year, who gave themselves this summer | 


tion of the country assembled yearly for social | 


Even the era of stage-coaches | 
| Jennings on Cattle and their Diseases 
| Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy 


| Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry 
| Johnson’s How Crops Feed 


| Johnson's How Crops Grow 


by six horses, and driven by their portly black | 


not so monstrous as the ‘‘Saratoga trunk” of | 
horses for relays or the pleasure of riding at | 
| Miles’ on the Horse’s Foot 
| My Vineyard at Lakeview 


And so the little cavalcade struggled along, | 


| Parson’s on the Kose 








| Phin’s Lightning Rods and their Construction . 


CHOICE BOOKS. 


’ Y) OM THE FOLLOWING LIST 
ee wT ae New ENGLAND FARMER. The 
books will be sent you by mail, postage paid, on recei 
of price. This list com many standard wor 
upen culture, horticulture, and the arts connected 
therewith. Some of t books are absolutely indis- 


pensibie to a farmer's library. 


Allen's (K. L. & L. F.) New American Farm Book $2.50 

Allen’s (L. F.) American Cattle .. + + -+ 250 

Allen’s (K.L.) American Farm Book, . 

Allen’s (L. F,) Rural Architecture 

Allen’s (RK. L,) Diseases of Domestic 

American Bird Fancier . 

American Kose Culturist .. +++ ++*** 

American Weeds and Useful Plants. . .« . 

Atwood’s Country and Suburban Houses. . 

Baker’s Practical and Scientific Fruit Culture . 

Barry's Fruit Garuen . | 

Bell's Carpentry Made Easy 

Bement’s Kabbit Fancier 

Bommer’s Method of Making Manures . 

Boussingault’s Rural Economy 

Bracketi's Farm Talk; paper, 60 cts.; cloth, . . 

Breck’s New Book of Flowers f 

Brill’s Farm-Gardening and Seed-Growing . - - 

Brown’s Taxidermist’s Manu 

Broom-Corn and Brooms . . paper, 50 ¢ts.; cloth 

Buckner’s American Manures 

Buel’s Cider-Maker’s Manual 

Buist’s Flower-Garden Directory 

Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener a . 

Burges’ American Kennel and Sporting Field. . 

Burnham's New Poultry Book . 

Burns’ Architectural Drawing Book 

Burns’ Lijustrated Drawing Book 

Burns’ Ornamental Drawing Book 

Caldwell’s Agricultural Chemical Analysis . 

Canary Birds; paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 

Choriton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide 

Cleveland's Landscape Architecture 

Cobbett’s American Gardener 

Cole’s American Fruit Book 

Cole’s American Veterinarian 

Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic Animals 

Corbett’s Poultry Yard and Market; paper, 50 
cts.; cloth, 

Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo 

Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, 12mo, 

Daud’s American Cattle Doctor, 8vo, cloth .. . 

Dadd’s American Keformed Horse Book, 8vo, clot 

Dana's Muck Manual 

Dead Shot; or Sportsman’s Complete Guide . . 

Detail Cottage and Constructive Architecture 

De Voe’s Market Assistant 

Downing’s Landscape Gardening. . . 

Dwyer’s Horse Book 

Kastwood onthe Cranberry 

Kggieston’s End of the World 

ieggleston’s Hoosier School Master 

i ggleston’s Mystery of Metropolisville 

Eggleston's (Geo. C.) Man of Honor 

Elliott’s Hand Bookfor Fruit Growers; paper, 60 
cts.; cloth, 

Elliott’s Hand Book of Practical Landscape Gar- 
dening e se 

Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's Guide . 

Every Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia. . . eee 

Field’s Pear Culture eee 

Flux Culture, (Seven Prize Essays by Practical 
growers) 

Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses 

French’s Farm Drainage 

Fuller’s Grape Culturist 

Fuller’s Illustrated Strawberry Culturist ... . 

Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist 

Fulton’s Peach Culture 

Gardner’s Carriage Painters’ Manual 

Gardner’s How to Paint 


Gregory on Onion Raising 

Gregory on Squashes 

Guenon on Milch Cows eee 

Harris’s Insects Injuriousto Vegetation; Plain $4 
Colored Engravings 

Harris on the rig 


veseksssseszsss 


Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit 

Henderson's Practical Floriculture 

Herbert's Hints to Horse-Keepers 

Holden’s Book of Birds; paper, 25 cts., cloth . . 
Hoopes’s Book of Evergreens 

Hooper’s Dog and Gun; paper, 30 cts.; cloth. . 
Hop Culture. By nine experienced cultivators . 
How to Make Candy 

How to Use the Pistol 

Hunter and Trapper .... 

Hussey’s Home Buildings 


et ee 


Jennings on the Horse and His Diseases... . 


Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey Cow 
Jobn Andross (Kebecea Harding Davis) ... . 


Johnson's Peat and its Uses 

Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry 

Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry . 
King’s Beekeepers’ Text Book; paper, 40c; cloth 
Klippart’s Wheat Plant. . . 

Lakey’s Village and Country 

Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses 

Lewis’ People’s Practical Poultry Keeper... . 
Loring’s Farm. Yard Club of Jotham 

Lyman’s Cotton Culture 

McClure’s Diseases of the Am. Horse, Cattle and 


sheep 


dae too ft a ee 
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Mohr on the Grape-Vine 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’s Friend . 


oe 


Nichols’ Chemistry of the Farm and Sea .... 
Norton's Scientific Agriculture 

Onions—How to Raise them Profitably 

Our Farm of Four Acres; paper, 30c; cloth, 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture 


Pedder’s Land Measurer 
Percheron Horse 
Phin’s How to Use the Microscope 


Plumbers’, Carpenters’ and Builders’ Guide. . . 

Potato Culture. (Prize Essay.) Paper 

Pretty Mrs. Gaston (J. Ksten Cooke 

Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping 

Quincy (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattle 

Quinn's Money in the Garden 

Quinn's Pear Culture for Profit 

Randall's Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry... . 

Kandall’s Sheep Husbandry 

Register of Kural Affairs, bound, 7 vols., each, 

Register of Kural Affairs [1877] 

Richardson on the Dog; paper, 30c; cloth, .. . 

Riley’s Potato Pests. . . paper, 50c., cloth 

Rivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden ... . cee 

Roe’s Manual on the Culture of Small Fruits. . 

Roe’; Play and Profit in my Garden 

Samuel's Birds of New England and Adjacent 
Srates 

Saunders’s Dpmestic Poultry; paper, 40c; cloth, 

Schenck “’ gérdener’s Text-Book 

Shootir | of the W ing 

Slack’s Trout Culture °° 

Starr's “Forest and Stream” Hand Book for Ri. 
flemen . oe 

Stewart's Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, and 
Orchard 

Stewart's Shepherd’s Manual 

Stewart's Sorghum and its Products 

Stewart's Stable Book . . 

Stoddard’s An Egg Farm; paper, 50c; cloth . . 

Stonehenge on the Dog. . 

Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable and Field. 
Am. Ed,, l2mo 

Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable and Field. 
king. fa., SvVO 

Tegetmeier’s Poultry Book 

rhe Rifle: Its Theory and Practice 

Thomas’ American Fruit Culturist . 

Thomas's Farm Implements and Machinery 

Thompson’s Food ot Animals. ......... 

yo dg, a eae eee 

Tobacco Culture. By fourteen experienced culti- 
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vators — 

Turner’s Cotton Planters’ Manual © * ° 

vee Flower and Vegetable Garden ; paper, 50c ; 

cloth, . . ° = 

Ville’s Chemical Manures 

Warder’s American Pomology . 

Warder’s Hedges and Ev ergreens 

Waring’s Draining tor Profit and Health... . 

Waring’s Earth Closets and Earth Bewage . . . 

Waring’s Farmers’ Vacation 

Waring’s Elements of Agriculture 

Waring’s Handy-Book of Husbandry 

Weidenmann’s Beautifying Country Homes. 
superb quarto volume. 24 lithograph plates 
in colors . 2 8 

W hite’s Cranberry Culture 

White’s Gardening for the South 

Woodruff’s Trotting Horse of America. . 

Wright's Brahma Fow! 

Wright's Practical Poultry-Keeper 

Youatt and Spooner on the Horse 

Youatt and Martin on Cattle 

Youatt on the Hag 

Youatt on Sheep 

Youatt on the Dog 


Address all orders to 
R. P. EATON & CO. 
34 Merchants Row, Boston. 
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BY READING AND 
practicing the inestimable truths 


fas 
op Duccies 
contained in the best medical book 


8m! 
ever issued, entitled SELF-PRE- 


SERVATION. Price only 61. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
It treats of Exhausted Vitality, 
Premature Decline, Nervous and 


Physical Debility, and the end. 
less concomitant ills and untold miseries that result 
therefrom, and contains more than 50 original prescrip- 
tions, any one of which is worth the price of the boo 
This book was written by the most extensive and 
probably the most skilful practitioner in America, to 
whom was awarded a gold and jewelled medal by the 
National Medical Association. 

A Pamphlet, illustrated with HEAL 
sent FREK to all. Send for it at 
once. Address 
PEABODY MEDICAL IN- 
STITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch St., 
Boston ,"Mass. 


the very finest Steel Engravings 
—& marvel of art and beauty— 


The GREAT REMEDY for 
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ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT 
purel table and perfectly harmless. It acts 
4 - the Youd in the stomach, preventing ite peieg 
converted into fat. Taken in accordance with d 
rections, it will godaep Sp person from twe te five 


per wee 
“ Corpule is not onl @ Ciongge itealf, hus Be 
harbinger of others.” Bo wrote two 
d ware, age and whee wes tres then mene 
a 
dh, 


the ice 03 ais or sent, upon re 
exipt of $1 c“Goarter-acnen $lon Aaaress 
BOTANIC MEDICINE ©O., 
Proprietors, Buffalo, N. ¥- 
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GOLD PLA™ 2D WATCHES, Cheapert 

bP world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents, Address, A. COULT"R & Co., 
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ROYAL Fowotk 


“ “ROYAL bas a larger sale than all other)baki : seeainaneeith di . 
: from GRAPE BRAM ROS a imported expres? 
perv recom 


fo thie peered powder dirt eset a sotel 
hatte elk eee 


ha’ 
i ] Doar’ tnt’ sais, that = pare powder like ti Royal cannot be bought at tbe same 


ee NT Tr sand 








